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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


r~p'HE  favourable  reception  which  was  accorded 
A  to  the  First  Edition  of  my  "  Peasant  Lore  " 
has  resulted  in  a  demand  for  a  Second. 

I  am  not  displeased. 

I  must  candidly  confess  I  was  in  a  state  of 
at  least  partial  trepidation  while  my  booklet  was 
paying  its  respects,  and  mine,  to  the  literary 
critics — a  class  of  individuals  who  when  pleased 
are  sweet  as  honey,  but  vexed,  are  bitter  as  gall. 
My  little  friend  had  a  taste  of  the  sweet  and  of 
the  sour,  but  happily  it  has  had  more  experi- 
ence—far more  —  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter. 

Twice,  indeed,  I  was  attacked  on  account  of  its 
garb  and  language ;  but  still  it  went  cheerily  on 
its  rounds.  My  nationality  was  even  questioned, 
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Well,  in  reference  to  this,  I  need  only  say 
that  I  was  never  out  of  the  Emerald  Isle ;  and  I 
presume  am,  therefore,  an  Irishman.  Nor  am  I 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  language  of  St.  Colm- 
cille.  I  speak  Irish,  I  write  Irish,  I  read  Irish,  I 
teach  Irish;  in  Irish  I  often  think,  in  Irish  I 
sometimes  pray,  and,  when  particularly  annoyed, 
in  Irish  I  always  curse. 

Why  then  have  I  not  got  this  volume  published 
in  Irish  ? 

I  shall  state  the  "  why  "  frankly.  In  addition  to 
other  considerations,  into  which  I  need  not  enter, 
the  expense  of  its  publication  in  Irish  characters 
would  be  so  great  that  I  could  not  afford  it. 

Mr.  Yeats  in  the  course  of  a  kind,  apprecia- 
tive and  very  favourable  review  of  my  book  in 
The  Speaker  took  exception,  as  did  also  a  few 
correspondents,  to  the  use  of  the  word  "till" 
before  verbs  in  Connemara  lore. 

I  can't  change  it. 

I  merely  gave  the  word  because  the  narrator  of 
the  stories  in  which  it  appears  used  it.     He  was 
a  Connemara  man  too  who — not,  indeed,  of  my 
preference,  but  of  his — told  his  tales  in  English. 
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The  manner  in  which  "till"  came  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  "to"  in  the  cases  referred  to  may  be 
understood  from  the  following : 

In  Irish  we  often  say  "go  d-ti"  alike  for  "to" 
and  "till,"  as  in  the  expressions  "tar  go  d-ti  an 
doras"  (Come  "to"  the  door)  and  "fan  go  d-ti 
maidin"  (Wait  "till"  morning).  These  examples 
are  sometimes  translated  by  Westerns  as  well 
as  Northerns — though  very  rarely  by  the  former 
—"Come  'till'  the  door,"  and  "Wait  'till1 
morning." 

Mr.  Yeats  objected  also  to  the  word  "  indade," 
which  he  thinks  I  must  have  taken  from  some 
novel. 

He  is  utterly  mistaken : 

It  is  part  of  my  business  to  study  and  classify 
the  pronunciations  and  idioms  of  the  peasantry ; 
and  I  must  defend  this  word  as  being  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  pronunciation  I  have  fre- 
quently, but  not  invariably,  heard. 

In  a  letter  which  I  received  some  time  ago  I 

was  asked  this  question,   "Are  you  quite  sure 

that   you    are    not    promoting    superstitions  ? " ; 

while   in   a   laudatory  communication   regarding 
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the  book  which  the  lady  to  whom  I  have  dedicated 
it  received  from  a  friend  in  London  it  was  remarked 
that  I  was  "  evidently  a  believer  in  such  things  " 
myself. 

What  shall  I  say  ? 

Have  I  anywhere  in  these  pages  asserted  my 
credence  in  the  existence  of  an  invisible  world 
around,  peopled  with  its  hosts  of  ghosts  and  elves 
or  the  "  dhouls  and  faeries  "  of  Mr.  Yeats's  "  Celtic 
Twilight"?  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  gone 
quite  so  far.  The  truth  is  that  I  began  with  the 
intention  of  classifying  the  lore  with  which  the 
peasantry  are  familiar,  and  to  which  they  are 
devotedly  attached ;  of  explaining,  as  far  as  my 
researches  have  led  me  to  believe,  their  origin ; 
and  of  showing  how  utterly  inconsistent  they  are 
with  the  recognised  tenets  of  true  philosophic  study. 
I  began  to  think,  however,  and  the  more  I  thought 
the  more  objectionable  my  first  intention  became. 
What  right  had  I  to  attempt  to  prove  from  mate- 
rial laws  the  non-existence  of  a  spirit  world 
around  us  of  which  I  knew  nothing  practically  ? 

I  changed  my  plans. 

I  resolved  to  let  my  peasants  tell  their  own 
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tales  of  the  things  they  saw,  and  felt,  and  heard, 
or  fancied  they  saw,  and  felt,  and  heard — things 
which  we  who  have  never  been  introduced  into 
the  restricted  society  of  the  gentry  of  the  mystic 
spirit  world  find  it  hard  to  understand,  and  which 
we  feel  rather  inclined  to  ridicule.  The  necessary, 
and  perhaps  inevitable,  consequence  was  that, 
instead  of  interrupting  and  condemning,  I  assumed 
the  role  of  defender  of  their  beliefs. 

After  all,  is  there  not  something  really  touching, 
something  beautiful,  something  sacred,  in  this 
marked  trait,  this  spirit-governing  influence,  in 
the  sensitive  and  imaginative  Irish  peasant  ?  It 
is  a  trait  far  less  noticeable  now,  in  these  days  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  steam-engines  and  motor- 
cars, than  in  the  days  when  men,  instead  of 
mounting  on  trains,  which  did  not  exist,  shook 
hands  with  their  blackthorns  and  went  on  their 
journeys.  Are  we  who  write  about  it,  and  thus 
hold  it  up  to  the  scoffs  of  the  philosophers,  in  any 
way  responsible  for  its  gradual — or  at  least 
apparently  gradual — disappearance?  If  we  are, 
have  we  any  reckoning  to  make  with  Conscience  ? 
Where  the  trait  is  fully  developed  there  you  never 
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find  that  hardness  of  heart  which  too  often  is  un- 
affected by  the  laws  of  God  or  of  man.  On  the 
contrary,  this  very  trait  is  usually  observable  in 
those  who  are  the  most  religious,  the  most  God- 
fearing, the  most  loving  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
material  world.  If,  therefore,  their  belief  in  the 
surrounding  spirit  world,  with  its  ghosts  and  fairies 
— if  their  attachment  to  the  traditional  cures  and 
ceremonies  handed  down  from  father  to  son  and 
from  mother  to  daughter,  which,  after  all  we  may 
say  and  preach,  might  have  had  in  point  of  fact 
some  genuine  scientific  origin,  have  not  made  them 
the  more  irreligious,  but  rather  the  reverse,  why 
should  we  presume  to  talk  to  them  about  the 
absurdity  of  their  opinions  which  they  never 
attempt  to  thrust  upon  others  ? 

DANIEL   DEENEY. 

SPIDDAL,  GALWAY. 
Nov.  1900. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  life  of  the  Irish-speaking  peasant  is  in- 
separably associated  with  mysticism.  A 
study  of  the  peculiar  customs  and  beliefs  of  the 
existing  representatives  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  race 
will  afford  ample  proof  of  this.  Ordinary  people 
usually  speak  of  two  worlds,  "  this  world "  and 
"the  next,"  and  their  actions  are  regulated  by 
the  laws  relating  thereto.  The  Gael,  however — at 
least  the  Gaelic  peasant — has,  besides  these  two, 
a  great  mystic  world,  which  exercises  a  most 
potent  influence  upon  every  action  of  his  life. 
This  mysterious  world  is  invisible,  as  are  also 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  except  on  rare  occasions. 
It  is  connected  with  the  earth,  and  extends  from 
our  globe  to  the  region  of  bliss  in  one  direction, 
and  to  the  region  of  misery  in  another.  It  is 
thickly  populated,  and  its  entire  community  is 
divided,  according  to  popular  belief,  into  two  great 
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classes — the  "good"  and  the  "bad,"  there  being 
no  intermediate  grade.  Of  our  invisible  contem- 
poraries— for  we  may  regard  them  as  such,  since 
it  is  confidently  asserted  that  they  frequently 
mingle  with  us,  and  that  they  pass  and  repass 
us  everywhere,  particularly  at  night — some  are 
hurtfully  disposed  unless  properly  guarded  against 
by  certain  rules  or  rites.  If  those  rules  are 
observed  they  cannot,  as  is  said,  "harm  ye"; 
if  not  observed  "  somethin'  bad  '11  surely  happin 
ye."  Others,  again,  of  the  unseen — and  as  is 
piously  believed  the  great  majority — are  friendly, 
and  give  the  necessary  warning  whenever  danger 
threatens.  Certain  individuals  on  this  earth  are 
supposed  to  be  in  communication,  for  some  wicked 
purpose,  with  the  "  bad  class  "  of  the  mystic  world. 
Red-haired  people,  especially  red-haired  women, 
are  in  this  connection  regarded  with  suspicion.  It 
is  "  not  lucky  "  to  meet  a  red-haired  woman  in  the 
morning;  nothing  you  may  do  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
will  be  "  right,"  misfortune  of  some  kind  or  other 
is  sure  to  light  upon  you.  Indeed,  in  the  Irish 
vocabulary  there  are  no  words  as  sacred  as  adh 
(luck)  and  ceart  (right).  The  warning  voice  of 
the  unseen  inhabitants  of  the  invisible,  mystic 
world  is  constantly  ringing  in  Gaelic  ears  solemnly 
enjoining  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed,  and 
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the  precautions  to  be  adopted,  in  order  that  what 
is  "  lucky  "  and  right  may  be  performed  and  the 
reverse  avoided. 

Call  it  superstition,  call  it  imagination,  desig- 
nate it  as  you  will,  but  the  fact  remains  that  this 
ideal  world  of  the  Gaelic  peasant  is  as  reverentially 
and  implicitly  recognised  as  either  of  the  other 
two. 

While  most  of  the  items  of  peasant  lore  re- 
ferred to  in  this  little  volume  have  been  drawn 
directly  from  the  Connemara  and  the  Donegal 
Highlands  they  are,  nevertheless,  common  to  the 
Gaelic-speaking  districts  all  over  Ireland.  But 
they  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  those  parts, 
for  they  have  influence  even  where  the  melli- 
fluous accents  of  the  noble  Gaelic  tongue  are  no 
longer  heard.  The  majority  of  them,  however, 
were  related  to  me  in  the  Bearla  briste*  of  a 
Western  peasant,  who  was  invariably  obliged, 
whenever  he  found  it  necessary  to  emphasise  any 
point  and  impress  it  upon  my  mind,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  vernacular. 

*  Broken  English. 
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Running  Water 


[AIT!  I'll  lave  ye  past  the 
strain e,"  said  an  old  man  to 
a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
leaving  my  house  one  night. 

"Oh,    don't    mind,    Ned," 
replied    my  friend,   laughing; 
"  the  night's  clear,  and  I  won't  be  afraid." 

"  Sure  he's  not  afraid  of  ghosts,  Ned  ?  "  said  I,  when 
my  friend  had  left. 

"  Och,  musha,  God  bless  ye !  isn't  he  thin  ? " 
said  Ned ;  "  ye  don't  know  him  long  or  ye  widn't 
say  that." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so  ! "  I  exclaimed. 
"Feth,  thin,  I  do,"  replied  Ned  emphatically;  "  that 
is,"  he  added,  "  unless  he  changed  greatly  o'  late/' 

"  And  what  good  would  it  do  him  if  you  escorted 
him  over  the  stream  ?  "  I  inquired. 

I  A, 
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"  Arrah  !  musha,  is  that  all  ye  know  ?  " 

"  I  assure  you,  Ned,  I  am  not,  I  must  candidly 
confess,  well  versed  in  such  things ;  but  I  am  very 
anxious  to  learn." 

"  An'  did  ye  not  know  that  nothin'  bad  can  follow 
ye  past  runnin'  wather?"  inquired  Ned  in  astonishment 

"  Faith,  no,"  said  I.     "  Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  Indade,  an'  it  is  thin,"  returned  Ned.  "  Shure 
I  thought  ivery  wan  knew  that." 

"  Well,  no,  Ned ;  for  in  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  I  came,  although  the  people  believe  in 
ghosts,  I  never  heard  it." 

"  Wall,  now,  that's  quare,"  rejoined  Ned,  looking 
down  at  the  floor  thoughtfully.  "An'  what  wid  ye 
do,"  he  asked  abruptly,  "if  ye  wir  walkin'  out  at 
night,  an',  widout  hearin'  or  seein'  anything  aroun'  ye 
nowhere,  ye  wor  till  get  a  blow,  suddint  like,  on 
the  back  o'  yer  head  ?  " 

"  By  jingo !  I  suppose  I'd  turn  round  and  strike 
back,"  I  answered,  laughing. 

"  Feth,  thin,  I  tell  ye,  that's  where  ye'd  be  wrong 
intirely.  Phew !  'tis  little  good  it  wid  be  for  ye, 
indade.  Sorra  much  harm  yer  blows  wid  do,  for 
ye'd  be  batin'  the  air.  But  ye'd  get  such  a  thrashin' 
yirself  that  if  iver  ye  got  over  it  ye'd  be  lucky,  an' 
have  some  good  body's  prayers." 

"  What  should  I  do  then  ? "  I  inquired,  much 
interested. 

"What    hud  ye  do?     Is  that  what  ye  akse?" 
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"Yes." 

"Feth,  thin,  it's  walk  on  ye  shud  do  till  ye'd 
cross  a  strame  o'  runnin'  wather,  an'  whativer  it  wid 
be  that  wid  be  thryin'  te  harm  ye  cud  not  follow  ye 
past  it." 

"  Oh,  I  see !  That's  why  you  spoke  about  the 
stream  a  moment  ago." 

"  That's  the  very  ray  son,  now." 

"Then  there  must  be  some  charm  in  running 
water  ?  " 

"  T'  be  sure  there  is  !  Why  widn't  there  ! "  exclaimed 
Ned  earnestly. 


She's  Shot 

WHEN  a  cow  becomes  dull,  refuses  to  take  food, 
moans,  and  gives  other  indications  of  suffer- 
ing peculiar  pain,  the  conclusion  at  once  arrived 
at  is  that  "  she's  shot,"  or,  as  is  expressed  in  Irish 
Gaelic,  "  id  si  cdithte."  The  allusion  is  to  the  sidheoga 
or  fairies,  and  the  belief  is  that  they  have  shot  the 
cow. 

There  are  peculiar  symptoms  which  proclaim  un- 
mistakably that  the  cow  has  been  shot,  the  principal 
being  swelling  of  the  body  and  painful  moaning. 
Only  the  village  "  cow-doctor,"  however,  can  tell  defi- 
nitely. I  often  saw  these  "  handy  men,"  as  they  are 
not  unfrequently  called,  diagnosing,  and  helped  them 
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to  perform  the  cure  ceremony  which,  I  venture  to  say, 
is  one  of  the  strangest  ever  recorded. 

The  doctor  stands  at  one  side  of  the  cow,  his  assist- 
ant at  the  other.  The  assistant  procures  a  pair  of 
tongs  and  a  red  turf  coal,  and  slightly  burns  the  "  sign 
of  the  cross "  on  the  hair  of  the  cow's  side.  He 
then  hands  the  tongs  across  under  the  cow's  body  to 
the  "  doctor,"  who  burns  similarly  the  "  sign  of  the 
cross "  on  the  other  side,  after  which  he  passes  the 
tongs  over  the  cow's  back  to  his  assistant  again. 
This  is  repeated  three  times,  and  the  first  and  princi- 
pal part  of  the  ceremony  is  concluded  by  making  the 
"  sign  of  the  cross "  with  the  coal  on  the  cow's 
nostrils.  The  second  part  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
"  test  "  than  a  "  cure."  The  doctor  "  measures  "  the 
cow  with  his  arm  from  "  elbow  "  to  the  "  point "  of 
his  fingers,  beginning  at  the  cow's  tail  and  going 
towards  the  horns.  The  "  measurement "  is  also 
repeated  three  times,  and  if  the  cow  is  to  get  better, 
the  second  measurement  should  be  shorter  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  shorter  than  the  second,  &c. 
Should  the  "cure"  fail — and  it  never  fails  if  the 
cow  suffers  from  "  shot "  and  the  doctor  is  called 
in  time — the  owner  is  requested,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  fatal  termination,  to  "  Tabhair  do  Mhdrttrn  t," 
which  means  "  Give  her  to  Martin,"  meaning  St. 
Martin.  The  owner  invariably  acquiesces,  and 
then  a  "  nick  "  is  cut  in  the  animal's  ear.  Blood 
flows  and  death  is  averted.  The  animal  can  never 
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afterwards  be  sold,  but  must  be  killed  and  eaten  as  a 
feast  on  St.  Martin's  Eve,  not  necessarily  for  many 
years  afterwards.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  practice 
is  somewhat  different.  The  owner  is  not  prohibited 
from  selling  the  animal,  and  instead  of  giving  it  to 
11  Martin,"  some  member  of  the  family  who  is  con- 
sidered "  lucky  "  is  presented  with  it.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  several  animals,  particularly 
cows  and  sheep,  at  fairs  with  incisions  in  their  ears, 
or  a  piece  cut  out.  If  there  are  many  incisions  it  is 
regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  animal  is  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  reduction 
in  the  price. 

The   number  of  incisions  shows  the  number   of 
times  the  animal  was  in  danger  of  death. 


Our  Dead  Friends 

r  right,"  said  a  western  peas; 
alluding   to  my  custom  of  sitting  up  late 


ll'rT"'ISNT  right,"  said  a  western  peasant  to  me, 


at  night. 

11  Why  so  ?  "  I  inquired  curiously 

11  Well,"  he  replied,  "  sure  don't  you  know  that 
your  dead  relatives  always  like  to  spend  their  nights 
in  the  old  home,  if  it's  God's  will  that  they  should  be 
wandering  about.  They  come  at  ten  o'clock,  and  if 
the  house  is  not  quiet  they  go  away  again.  They 
return  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  if  there  is  any  noise  still 
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within,  or  any  one  sitting  up,  they  do  the  same.  At 
twelve  o'clock  they  come  for  the  last  time,  and  if  they 
have  to  leave  again,  they  must  spend  the  night 
wandering  about  in  the  cold — God  help  us  !  But  if 
they  get  in  any  time  between  ten  o'clock  and  twelve 
o'clock,  they  sit  around  the  hearth  till  morning,  or,  as 
I  should  say,  till  the  cock  crows." 

The  peasant,  an  intelligent  man,  assured  me  that 
this  belief  is  very  general,  which  accounts  for  a  cus- 
tom I  have  observed  on  several  occasions,  viz.,  that  of 
carefully  sweeping  round  the  hearth,  and  arranging  the 
"  stools  "  in  a  semicircle  in  front  of  the  "  raked  "  fire 
before  the  person  who  is  last  up  retires  to  rest.  I 
referred  to  the  custom,  and  the  peasant  informed  me 
that  my  surmise  was  correct. 

"Sure,  what  would  they  think,"  said  he,  "if  the 
place  was  not  tidied  up  before  them  ?  '  Tis  little 
respect  we  had  for  them,  they'd  say." 

I  was  one  day  walking  along  the  road  in  a  western 
county  in  company  with  a  friend.  We  passed  a 
poor  wretched-looking  woman,  and  I  was  much 
astonished  to  observe  that  she  turned  her  back  to  us 
and  stood  with  her  head  bent  towards  the  ground 
until  we  had  passed. 

"  Is  she  demented  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  my  friend,  "  the  poor  thing  is  a  little 
astray  in  the  mind,  and  that  is  what  she  always  does 
when  she  sees  a  stranger." 

He  then  explained  to  me  that  he  remembered  see- 
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ing  her  when  she  was  growing  up,  and  that  she  was  then 
as  good-looking  and  as  sensible  a  young  girl  as  was  in 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  "  She  saw  something,"  he 
added,  mysteriously,  "and  the  poor  creature  is  not 
the  same  since." 

"  Pray  what  did  she  see  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  "but  maybe  it 
was  something  like  what  her  brother  saw  before  he 
died." 

"  What  was  that  ?  " 

"  He  was  playing  cards  in  a  village  one  night,  and 
was  returning  home  after  twelve  o'clock,  when  he  saw 
coming  towards  him  a  great  number  of  little  men, 
strangely  dressed.  They  were  all  of  the  same  size, 
and  were  marching  to  the  sound  of  grand  music.  One 
little  man  in  front  held  a  big  drum  and  was  beating 
away  at  it ;  two  or  three  more  had  smaller  drums, 
and  the  rest  had  flutes.  The  poor  fellow  was  almost 
frightened  to  death,  and  stood  rooted  to  the  spot 
unable  to  move.  The  little  man  with  the  big  drum 
came  up  to  him  and  asked  him  why  he  dared  to 
come  in  their  way  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  The 
poor  fellow  was  not  able  to  answer  a  word.  And  then 
the  little  drummer  ordered  the  rest  to  seize  him  and 
carry  him  along. 

" '  No,  you  won't  touch  him  this  time,'  said  one  of 
the  little  men,  'for  he's  my  brother.  Don't  you 
know  me,  Hughey  ? '  he  added,  turning  to  the  terror- 
stricken  young  man. 
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"  He  was,  indeed,  his  brother,  who  had  died  about  a 
year  before  that. 

"  « Go  home  now,  Hughey  dear,'  he  advised,  in  as 
mournful  a  voice  as  ever  was  heard,  '  an'  niver  be  out 
so  late  at  night  again.'  So  you  see,"  concluded  my 
friend,  "  it  is  not  right  to  be  out  late  at  night,  par- 
ticularly after  twelve  o'clock.  And  it  is  believed  it 
was  something  like  that  the  poor  sister  saw  that  left 
her  as  she  is." 

I  did  not  attempt  to  controvert  the  truth  of  the 
supposition,  for  I  knew  well  from  past  experience 
how  fruitless  it  would  be. 

You  might  ridicule  such  stories  and  say  to  the 
peasants,  "  Oh  bosh  !  nonsense  !  how  silly  ! "  but  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  energy  and  of  words.  They  are 
as  convinced  of  the  reality  of  such  occurrences  as 
they  are  of  their  own  existence.  They  will  simply 
tell  you  that  they  «•  know  the  differ." 


A  Midnight  Funeral 

"  A   RRAH!  wheesht  wid  ye! "cried an  old  man  with 
Xk     whom  I  was  discussing  such  topics,  "  wid  ye 
b'lieve  this  ?  " 

"  Would  I  believe  what  ?  "  I  asked. 
11  It's  as  thrue  as  I'm    living,"    he   rejoined.     "  I 
heerd  it  from  the  man's  own  lips — God  be  merciful 
te  him  ! — an'  the  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  belie  him  ! " 
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"  What  was  it  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Did  ye  know  Bryan  Duggan  that  lived  there 
beyant  in  Ballymichael  ? "  answered  the  old  man,  like 
the  proverbial  Irishman. 

I  shook  my  head. 

••  Oh  no,"  he  went  on,  "  he  died  afore  ye  come 
here.  Well,  he  was  comin"  home  wan  night  from 
Galway.  Twis  afther  twelve  o'clock  or  maybe 
drawin'  up  to  wan.  He  had  his  horse  an'  car  wid 
him,  an'  him  walkin1  along  at  the  horse's  head, 
smokin'  away  as  content  as  ye  like,  an'  it  a  fine  moon- 
light night — glory  be  to  God ! — when  what  shud  he  see 
afore  him  in  the  middle  o'  the  road  but  three  men 
carryin'  a  coffin.  Sorra  long  'twas,  sor,  till  they  let 
down  the  coffin.  Shure,  tno  leun,  the  hair  wis  standin' 
on  Bryan's  head  with  fear,  but  putin'  the  sign  o'  the 
cross  on  hisself,  he  walked  on  till  he  come  up  till 
where  the  three  men  wor  standin  beside  the  coffin. 

w  « The  blissin'  o'  God  on  ye,'  said  Bryan  in  Irish, 
1  an*  what's  wrong  with  yees  at  all,  at  all  ? ' 

14 '  The  same  till  yerself,'  spoke  up  wan  o'  the  three  ; 
'  but  come  an'  take  a  fourth  man's  place  under  this, 
an'  akse  no  more  questions.' 

"  Well,  sor,  he  wis  goin'  till  akse,  '  what'll  I  do 
with  me  horse  an'  car  ? '  but  he  thought  o'  hisself  in 
time,  an'  he  didn't ;  for  ye  see  he  wis  towld  till  akse 
no  more  questions,  an'  it  widn't  be  right  for  him  t'  go 
agin  them.  But,  sorra  call  he  had,  for  it's  well  they 
knew  what  wis  passin'  in  his  min1,  an'  says  another  o' 
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them,  says  he,  '  yer  horse  an'  car'll  be  here  till  ye 
come  back.' 

"  Well,  he  went  with  them  an'  helped  them  t'  carry 
the  coffin,  an'  sorra  a  heavier  corpse — the  Lord  be 
good  te  us  ! — he  said  he  iver  was  undher.  They  went 
on  till  they  left  it  in  the  graveyard,  an'  then  they 
towld  him  he  might  go  back  te  his  horse  an'  car. 
'  Oh,'  says  Bryan,  says  he,  '  111  help  yees  t'  dig  the 
grave  whin  I  did  come.' 

" « Do  what  yer  towld,'  says  the  third  o'  them  that 
didn't  speak  afore,  « or  maybe  it  wid  be  worse  for 
ye.' 

"  Well,  sor,  Bryan  wis  loath  till  say  agin  them,  so 
he  wint  back  to  his  horse  an'  car,  an'  shure  enough 
they  wor  there  afore  him,  on  the  very  spot  he  left 
them." 

"  Did  Bryan  know  the  men  ?  "  I  inquired  when  the 
old  man  had  finished. 

"  Did  he  know  them  ?  Feth,  thin,  he  did,  for  they 
wor  three  first  cousins  o'  his  own  that  died  long  afore 
that" 

"  And  who  was  in  coffin  ?  " 

11  Bryan's  own  brother  that  died  in  Califoornia  that 
same  night,  as  he  heerd  afterwards  in  a  letther  that 
come  from  his  uncle  in  America." 

The  old  man  assured  me  that  "  Bryan  niver  towld 
a  lie  in  his  life,  an'  he's  dead  now — God  be  merciful 
to  him  ! " 

"Amen,"  said  I  fervently. 
10 
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Dear  reader  do  not  scoff!  You  may  never  be 
called  upon  to  assist  the  dead  to  carry  the  dead 
at  a  mysterious  midnight  funeral ;  nevertheless,  cast 
not  ridicule  upon  the  story  of  Bryan  Duggan's 
experience. 

St.  Bridget's  Mantle 

ON  St.  Bridget's  Eve  the  usual  Irish  dinner 
consists  of  bruititts,  or  mashed  potatoes,  in  a 
wooden  dish  placed  on  a  table  or  other  substitute 
therefor — a  table  is  a  late  acquisition ;  the  "  bare  floor" 
it  used  to  be  in  days  gone  by.  A  hole  for  the  butter 
is  made  in  the  centre  of  the  bruitins,  and,  the  butter 
being  placed  therein,  the  hole  is  covered  over  with  the 
hot  bruitins  scooped  out  in  making  it.  The  members 
of  the  family  are  seated  around  the  dish.  Modern 
luxuriousness  has  provided  stools,  or  "  creepies,"  and 
chairs  which  some  avail  themselves  of,  but  the 
majority  are  sufficiently  conservative  to  seat  themselves 
on  the  broad  chair  from  which  they  sprang,  and  to 
which  they  must  return,  as  did  "  their  fathers  before 
them."  While  the  butter  is  melting  the  oldest 
woman  in  the  house  goes  outside  to  "  fetch  in  "  the 
brat  Bhrighde,  or  St.  Bridget's  mantle,  a  rag  of  any 
kind  of  cloth  placed  on  a  bush  outside  some  days 
previously.  The  old  woman  having  procured  the 
brat,  comes  to  the  door  and  says  three  times  in  Irish : 
"  Go  ye  on  yer  knees,  and  close  ye  your  eyes,  and  let 
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Blessed  Bridget  in."  Those  within  comply  with  the 
request,  and  on  the  third  repetition  they  cry  out 
simultaneously :  "  Come  in,  come  in,  and  welcome." 
The  brdt  is  then  carried  in  triumphantly  by  the  old 
woman,  and  a  piece  of  it  is  given  to  each  member 
of  the  family.  The  piece  is  to  be  reverently  kept 
about  the  person,  and  is  regarded  as  a  protection  from 
all  kinds  of  misfortune  or  "  ill-luck "  for  the  next 
twelve  months.  Grace  is  then  said,  the  hole  is 
opened,  an  attack  is  made  with  spoons  upon  the 
bruitinS)  and  the  meal  proceeds. 

The  foregoing  is  no  hearsay  description.  I  had 
the  good  luck  to  form  one  of  a  dinner-party — years 
ago  when  a  mere  lad — at  which  the  remarkable  cere- 
mony was  gone  through,  and,  although  I  have  never 
since  been  present  at  a  similar  one,  the  impression 
which  it  produced  upon  my  mind,  so  solemn,  so 
beautiful,  so  mysterious  it  was,  is  still  fresh  and 
vivid. 


The  Mystic  Nines 

NINE  is  a  favourite  number  with  the  Irish  Gael. 
It   is  more  frequently  used   in   "  cure  "  cere- 
monials than  any  other  number. 

Last   night  you  went  to  bed    "as  well  as  ever." 
This  morning  you  have  a  lump  or  tumour  on  your 
face,  or  on  some  other  part  of  your  body.     Yon  felt 
la 
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it  not  till  you  awoke,  but  now  it  pains  you— or  it  may 
not — but  it  is  troublesome  in  any  case.  Some  spirit 
of  evil  touched  you !  Would  you  like  to  know  the 
cure  ?  Here  it  is  !  Get  nine  irons  (but  be  careful 
that  they  are  iron) ;  any  articles  will  do ;  "  measure  " 
the  swelling  with  the  irons,  that  is,  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  each  on  the  "  blighted  "  spot ;  throw  the 
ninth  iron  over  your  head.  There  now,  you  are  cured! 
praise  be  to  God  ! 

I  heard  it  from  Murty's  Mary  of  S .  "  My 

little  Bridget,"  said  she,  "  went  to  bed  one  night  as 
well  as  ever.  In  the  morning  she  had  a  lump  on  the 
cheek  as  big  as  a  hen-egg.  Sorra  wan  o'  me  minded 
it,  for  I  thought  it  would  he  all  right  before  night. 
'It  come  suddint,'  thinks  I,  'and  it'll  go  suddint.' 
But  faith,  it  got  worse.  Old  Sally  from  B.  come 
in  about  twelve  o'clock.  « Arrah  ! '  says  she,  '  what's 
wrong  with  the  little  girl  ?  God  bless  her  ! '  « Sorra 
wan  o'  me  knows,'  says  I.  '  An'  did  ye  do  anything 
for  it  ?  '  says  she.  '  I  did  not,'  says  I,  '  for  sorra  wan 
o'  me  knowed  what  to  do  with  it.'  « Well  get  nine 
irons,'  says  she — 'but  it's  long  ago  the  day  you 
should  a  done  it — and  "  measure  "  her.'  Well,  we 
did,  an'  she  was  all  right  with  the  turn  o'  your  hand. 
Now  for  ye  !  " 

For  inflammation  of  the  eyelid  an  equally  remarkable 
use  is  made  of  the  number  nine.  The  sore,  which 
usually  assumes  the  form  of  a  small  round  lump, 
tapering  towards  the  top,  is  called  a  stallin,  or  sty.  To 
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"  cure  "  it,  nine  gooseberry  pricks,  or  "  stabs  "  as  they 
are  named,  are  procured,  and  are  in  succession 
"  pointed "  first  towards  the  eye,  next  towards  the 
ground,  and  finally  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  I 
may  say  that  I  once  "  doctored  "  myself  in  the  manner 
I  have  mentioned,  and,  I  must  confess,  with  immediate 
relief.  Why  the  gooseberry  "  stabs "  are  the  only 
ones  which  would  be  effective  I  cannot  tell,  any  more 
than  I  can  account  for 


The  Soot  o'  Nine  Pots 

BEING  an  infallible  remedy  for  many  kinds  of 
illness  to  which  cattle  are  liable.  Any  number 
other  than  nine  will  not  serve.  Some  one  suggested 
to  me  that  the  number  was  selected  "  in  honour  of 
the  Nine  Muses,"  an  idea  altogether  too  quixotic  to 
be  seriously  entertained.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  know 
that  the  prescriptions  are  faithfully  compounded  and 
used  in  accordance  with  the  precise  directions  con- 
tained in  that  great  traditional,  mystic  pharmacopoeia 
of  the  Gaelic  race. 
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"  Buarach  Bhais  " 


"  'rT"'WAS  me  father's  grandfather — God  be  merci- 
JL  ful  to  them  !  they're  all  dead  now — that  it 
happined  to,  what  I'm  goin'  to  tell  ye." 

I  sat  with  one  leg  astride  the  other  before  the 
blazing  turf  fire  on  the  hearthstone  in  Matt  O'Don- 
nell's  comfortable  kitchen,  eagerly  waiting  for  old 
Matt  to  begin  his  tale. 

Matt,  however,  must  get  steam  to  his  pipe ! 
Without  it  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  go 
ahead. 

"  Bad  luck  to  it !  It  won't  light  at  all ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  ignite  the  tobacco 
with  the  ebhlog,  or  half  burned  coal.  "  Mary  !  Give 
me  the  hairpin." 

The  hairpin  did  the  business.  Full  steam  on, 
Matt  began. 

"  He  was  comin' — me  father's  gran'father,  ye  know 
— wan  night,  late  at  night,  from  the  mill  in  Cloch- 
more,  about  three  miles  from  here.  He  had  the  grey 
mare  with  him  that  we  sold  last  year,  an'  whin  he 
come  as  far  as  the  graveyard  below,  there  he  noticed 
a  light  inside  the  wall.  He  got  off  the  grey — he  had 
a  bag  o'  smash  with  him,  an'  him  ridin'  on  the  top  o' 
it — an'  left  her  standin'  in  the  middle  o'  the  road.  He 
lucked  in  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  an'  what  should 
he  see  but  two  men,  that  he  knowed  right  well,  with 
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a  fresh  corpse,  that  wis  berried  that  same  day,  lyin' 
on  the  grass  aside  them. 

" '  That's  nice  work  yez  are  at,'  says  my  father's 
grandfather.  '  'Tis  grate  shame  that  shud  be  on  yez 
till  be  disturbin'  the  dead.  May  God  absolve  their 
poor  souls  ! '  But  as  soon  as  iver  they  heard  him 
speakin',  out  they  jumped  over  the  wall,  an'  a  long 
dagger  o'  a  knife  with  each  o'  them,  after  my  father's 
grandfather.  He  had  nothin'  till  do  but  take  till  his 
heels  as  fast  an'  as  tight  as  iver  he  cud  till  he  got  on 
the  grey's  back,  an'  'tis  hardly  he  had  time  till  be  on 
her  before  the  lads  come  up  till  him.  But,  as  God 
wid  have  it,  he  hadn't  far  till  go.  Wall,  whin  he  got 
on  her  back  he  throwed  off  the  bag  o'  smash  in  a 
hurry  an'  gave  the  rod  till  her  sharp,  an'  away  wid' 
him  as  fast  as  she  cud  gallop. 

"  The  lads  run  afther  him  a  bit,  an'  whin  they  seen 
that  they  cudn't  ketch  him,  'tis  all  they  had  till  do  but 
wan  o'  them  till  throw  the  knife  afther  him.  Wall, 
glory  be  till  God  !  the  knife  stuck  in  the  tail  o'  his 
skirted  coat  an'  remained  there  till  he  wint  home." 

"  What  were  the  men  doing  in  the  graveyard, 
Matt  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Takin'  the  buarach  bhais  off  the  corpse,"  said  he. 
'« What  else  ?  " 

"  What  kind  of  a  thing  is  that,  Matt  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  An'  ye  niver  heared  o1  the  buarach  bhais  ?     Wall, 
thin,  'tis  the  strip  o'  skin  taken  off  a  dead  corpse  from 
the  back  o'  the  head  till  the  heel  o'  the  fut." 
16 
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11  Good  Lord  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Was  that  ever 
done  by  any  one  ?  " 

'«  Wis  it  iver  done  ?  "  said  Matt.  "  Wis  it  done  a 
hundred  an'  forty  times  in  this  very  place  ?  Indade, 
thin,  'tis  often  'twas  done." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  Wall,  I'll  tell  ye  that.  Ye  see  if  there  wis  a  young 
girl  in  the  place  that  ye'd  like,  but  her  not  willin' ; 
or,  if  ye  wor  a  young  girl,  an'  lay  yer  eye  on  a  young 
man,  in  the  same  way,  an'  if  ye  got  the  buarach  bhdis 
off  widout  breakin',  an'  lay  it  on  the  wan  ye'd  love 
widout  that  wan  feeling  ye,  the  person,  be  he  a  man 
or  a  woman,  wid  be  yours  for  iver  afther  in  spite  o* 
the  world." 

11  Well,  well,"  cried  I,  "  how  strange  ! " 

M  'Tis  thrue  thin,  for  I  heared  it  from  father,  God 
be  merciful  to  him  !  An',  sure,  the  class  o'  people 
that  used  till  folly  that  thrade  wir  called  lucht  na 
m-buaracha  bats; an'  'tis  the  name  that's  given  yet  till 
their  clan,  at  a  fair  whin  they  get  in  till  a  row,  till 
this  day.  'Tis  often  me  father  towld  me  the  story, 
an'  'tis  often  me  father's  grandfather  towld  him  the 
story.  They're  all  dead  now,  an'  let  not  God  allow 
that  I'd  put  a  lie  on  them — indade  I  widn't  Sorra 
fear  o'  me !  " 
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Good  for  the  Cow 

ON  St.  John's  Eve  a  curious  practice  prevails  in 
some  districts  in  connection  with  the  time- 
honoured  bonfire. 

Before  sunset  a  small  fire  is  placed  convenient  to 
the  byre,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  milch-cows 
on  returning  from  the  fields  must  pass  close  to  it 
Care  is  taken,  in  fact,  to  drive  them  as  convenient  to 
it  as  possible.  The  object  is  to  allow  the  cows  to,  as 
is  said,  "  smell "  the  fire.  This  is  believed  to  have  a 
"lucky"  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk  and  butter,  and  is  also  a  safe- 
guard against  any  evil  or  witchcraft  which  might 
befall  the  cow  herself. 

Coals  from  the  little  fire  are  then  taken,  and  one  is 
thrown  into  each  field  of  potatoes  belonging  to  the 
owner  of  the  cow.  The  produce  will,  it  is  asserted, 
be  much  increased  in  consequence.  It  is  the  custom 
in  some  localities  when  a  cow  calves  to  place  a 
"grape"  (the  ordinary  steel  fork  used  in  farming 
operations)  near  her  head  until  she  "  cleans." 

The  grape,  or  rather  the  steel  or  iron  of  which  it  is 
made,  is  considered  "lucky,"  and  an  effective  spell 
against  evil  influences. 

What  good  results  attend  another  custom  resorted 
to  on  such  occasions,  I  cannot  say  or  even  guess.  A 
silver  coin  is  placed  in  the  first  white  drink  given  to 
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the  cow  after  calving.  I  was  curious  enough  to  ask 
the  reason,  and  was  informed  simply  that  it  was 
"  lucky  to  let  the  cow  lick  the  silver." 

Equally  peculiar  is  the  practice  of  tying  a  red  rag 
to  the  tail  of  the  milch-cow.  A  few  horse-shoe  nails, 
a  stnishog,  or  partially  burned  coal,  and  some  salt  are 
rolled  in  the  rag.  Any  one  may  see  red  rags  ad 
libitum  hanging  from  the  tails  of  milch  -  cows  at 
western  fairs ;  and  the  intending  purchaser  of  a  milch- 
cow  recognises  readily  the  milker  from  the  "  springer  " 
by  this  symbol. 

A  very  necessary  precaution  when  the  cow  calves, 
is  to  give  the  first  of  the  milk — a  small  glassful  will 
suffice — to  that  very  useful  domestic  animal — the 
cat. 

"  Please  sir,"  said  a  young  lad  with  a  staid  coun- 
tenance to  me,  "  me  modher  towld  me  ter  tell  ye  that 
the  reason  they  give  the  first  o'  the  milk  to  the  cat  is 
for  the  cat  to  take  the  bad  luck  away  wid  her  on  her 


paws." 


Saved  by  a  Pipe 


yis,  begob,  there's  strange  things  tay  be 
seen  an'  felt,  an'  let  no  wan  tell  me  that 
there's  not,"  said  Charley  Ann  to  me  one  night  at  a 
wake. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Charley,"  said  I. 
"The  night  me  fadther  died,"  went  on  Charley,  as 
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if  he  had  not  heard  my  ejaculation,  "I  went  tay 
Letterkenny  for  pipes  an*  tobacco  for  the  wake  an' 
till  tell  me  sister  that  lived  there  about  the  death,  I 
left  the  house  at  eight  o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  an'  as 
ye  know  I  had  a  long  piece  tay  go — fifteen  miles  if 
it's  an  inch.  Yis  I  went  be  Ramullen.  Well,  I  had 
a  fine  stump  o'  a  mare  way  me  that  we  had  at  the 
time.  Her  name  wis  Sally,  an'  the  like  o'  her 
wisn't  tay  be  had  in  all  the  parish.  'Twas  purty  late 
when  I  left  Letterkenny  —  between  twelve  an'  wan 
o'clock  at  ony  rate.  I  heared  nor  seen  nothing  till  I 
come  as  far  as  the  wood  tay  this  side  o'  Ramelton, 
when,  jist  in  the  middle  o'  it,  the  mare  stud  suddenly, 
an'  give  three  snorts  out  o'  her.  Well,  as  ye  know,  I 
niver  wis  much  in  dread  mesel',  but,  thinks  I,  if 
there's  onything  onnatooral  in  the  world  it's  here  now  ? 
For  ye  see  I  niver  knowed  Sally  to  be  afeared  o' 
onything  dead  or  alive  afore  that  night. 

"  '  Go'n  Sally,'  says  I,  patting  her  way  me  han'  on 
the  neck. 

11  But  divil  a  stir  the  poor  mare  wid  do,  but  kept 
snorting,  an'  snorting,  an'  goin'  back  an'  back. 

"  c  Devil  or  sent ! '  cries  I,  '  man  or  bayst,  or  what- 
iver  ye  ir,  get  out  o'  the  mare's  road  an"  let  me  get 
home  tay  me  fadther's  wake  way  the  pipes  an'  tobacco 
for  the  nayboors  that's  waitin'  for  them.'  Divil  an 
answer  I  got.  Well  bad  enough,  thinks  I,  an'  what 
am  I  tay  do  now  at  all  at  all  ?  Way  that  I  minded 
that  it  wis  right  tay  put  a  pipe  in  the  linin'  o'  yer  hat 
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wheniver  onything  onnatooral  wid  come  across  ye.  I 
had  a  couple  o'  the  pipes  in  the  pocket  o'  me  coat 
that  I  could  not  tie  in  the  box  an*  I  put  down  me 
hand  an*  tuck  wan  up  an'  put  it  inside  the  linin'  of 
me  hat.  Well,  be  the  good  day  !  no  sooner  I  done 
that  than  up  comes  a  man  on  horseback.  The  night 
wis  clear,  an1  I'll  swear  he  must  have  come  up  out  o1 
the  road  for  nayther  wan  thing  nor  another  wis  lay  be 
seen  afore  that.  Sally  kept  on  snortin1  an*  the  man 
rode  past  me,  tay  me  left  han'.  Just  as  he  wis  passin* 
he  stretched  out  one  han'  to  me  an'  pulled  up  his 
horse  with  the  other,  without  spakin  wan  word. 

" « Here,'  says  I,  reachin'  him  a  pipe,  '  take  it,  if  that's 
what  ye  want,  an'  for  God's  sake  lave  me.' 

"  Well  he  tuck  the  pipe,  but  as  soon  as  he  heared 
God's  name  himself  an'  horse  rose  up  in  wan  big 
lump  o'  fire,  an'  the  noise  that  wis  made  as  the  fire 
struck  against  the  dyke  on  the  roadside,  wis  the 
tarriblest  thing  I  iver  heard.  An'  I  hope  I'll  never 
hear  the  like  o'  it  again.  The  rattle  o'  the  stones 
fallin',  an*  the  whizzing  o'  the  fire  through  the  trees, 
is  in  me  ears  yet.  Sally  went  on,  then,  gay 
enough,  an'  thinks  I  tay  meself,  '  I'm  all  right  now.' 
But  I  wis  mistaken.  Divil  a  far  I  went  till  I  felt 
something  jumpin'  up  behin'  me  on  the  mare,  an*  I 
felt  like  two  hans  roun'  me  back,  an"  a  cowld  breth 
on  me  neck  behin'.  As  I  towld  ye  I  niver  used  to 
be  much  afeared,  but  the  tarror  o1  God  wis  put  in 
tay  me  heart  that  night  in  earnest.  The  poor  mare's 
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back  wis  bendin'  way  the  dradful  weight  o'  the  thing 
behin'  me.  I  thried  tay  shake  off  the  howld  it  had 
o*  me,  but  sorra  budge  I  wis  able  tay  do  at  all,  noway 
nor  another.  I  didn't  know,  anunder  heaven,  what 
wid  I  do.  I  wisn't  able  tay  spake,  an*  the  mare  wisn't 
able  tay  move.  But,  praise  be  tay  God  !  I  wisn't  long 
that  way  till  who  should  I  see  standin'  beside  me  on 
the  road  but  the  man  on  horseback  that  I  give  the  pipe 
tay.  He  had  no  horse  way  him  this  time  but  he 
had  a  whip  in  his  han' 

"  '  Get  off,'  says  he,  '  immaydatley  '  tay  the  thing 
behin'  me. 

"  Divil  an'  answer  he  got. 

11 '  I  tell  ye  again,'  says  he,  getting  very  cross,  an' 
raisin'  up  the  whip  above  his  head,  '  get  off.' 

"  No  answer. 

"  '  For  the  third,  an'  last,  time,'  says  he,  in  a  tarrible 
passion  now,  intirely,  '  I  tell  ye  to  get  off.1 

"  Not  a  spake  nor  spake  did  the  thing  behin'  me, 
nor  a  budge  did  it  put  out  o'  it 

"  When  the  man  seen  that  it  widn"t  come  off  he 
commenced  slashin',  an*  slashin'  at  it,  an'  ivery  slash 
he  give,  I  seen  the  fire  risin  above  me  head  till  at  last 
I  felt  the  weight  off  the  mare,  an'  I  knowed  I  wis  rid 
o'it 

" '  Go  home  now,'  said  the  man,  cryin,'  '  ye  won't  be 
troubled  any  more ;  but  take  my  advice  an'  don't  be 
out  so  late  at  night  again  be  yerself.' " 
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Don't  Take  the  Cat 

WHEN  flitting  leave  the  cat  behind  you  in  the 
house  from  which  you  are  removing.  Of 
course  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  "  bad  luck  "  you  may 
take  her  with  you.  If  you  wish  for  "good  luck," 
however,  better  allow  her  to  remain.  You  may  send 
for  her  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  should  you  care  to 
do  so. 

"  Did  you  leave  the  cat  in  the  old  house,  Dick  ?  " 
said  I  to  a  schoolboy  whose  parents  had  flitted  to  a 
new  residence. 

"  We  did,  sir,"  replied  Dick  smiling. 

"  And  why  did  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  Tisn't  lucky  to  bring  her  with  you  the  first  day." 

"  Did  you  bring  her  afterwards  ?  " 

"  I  went  for  her,  sir,  but  I  couldn't  get  her." 

"  And  has  she  not  turned  up  since  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"Poor  cat !"  thought  I. 

Epileptic  Fits 

"  rT"<HE  poor  craytoor's  very  bad  with  them  I  hear," 
A       said  old  Nancy  Mulligan  to  Mrs.  McGuirk,  who 

kept  a  little  shop  in  the  village  of  S in  the  county 

Galway.      Nancy   meant   Mrs.    McGuirk's   youngest 
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daughter,  Aggy,  who  was  very  much  subject  to  epileptic 
fits. 

"Throth,  thin,  she  is,  Nancy,"  replied  Mrs. 
McGuirk,  ruobing  her  eye  with  her  apron. 

"  Well,  now,  Mrs.  McGuirk,"  rejoined  Nancy,  "  'tis 
me  that  thinks  it  time  ye  wor  doin'  it — that  is,"  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  if  ye  care  a  straw  for  yer  little 
girleen." 

Nancy  had  evidently  discussed  the  "  it "  with  Mrs. 
McGuirk  before  that,  for  she  immediately  replied, 

"  Oh,  Nancy,  I'm  feared  it  widn't  be  right  to  do  it." 

"  Well,  plaze  yersel'  ma'am  ;  an'  maybe  it's  wantin* 
her  till  die  ye  wid  be." 

"  Me  poor  Aggy !  me  poor  Aggy  !  "  wailed  Mrs. 
McGuirk,  "what  wid  I  not  do  to  save  her.  Oh, 
Nancy,  why  d'ye  spake  like  that  an'  me  heart  brakin' 
with  trouble  about  her  ? — the  darlin'." 

"  An'  shure,  ma'am,  I  like  the  wee  girleen  meself, 
an'  that's  why  I'm  axin  ye  to  do  it,"  spoke  up  Nancy 
in  broken  accents,  while  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
apron. 

"But  there's  no  other  house  in  the  town  that's 
empty,  Nancy.  So  what  can  I  do." 

"  Wid  ye  do  it  if  there  wis  ?  " 

"  Shure,  I  suppose  I  must,  Nancy ;  for  she'll  niver 
get  betther  here." 

"Well,  now,"  whispered  Nancy,  across  the  little 
counter,  "  here's  a  chance  for  ye,  I  heared  it  in  a 
saykrit  this  minit  ago  that  Paddy  Fahy,  the  butcher 
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over  there  in  the  corner,  is  goin'  to  give  up  his  house, 
an1  goin'  till  live  in  Galway  next  week.  So  go  at 
wanst  and  rent  the  house,  an'  a  better  place  it  is  for  a 
shop  than  here." 

"  I'll  take  yer  advice  Nancy  ;  an'  thank  ye.  But 
can  ye  get  me  the  nine  harrow  pins  ?  " 

"  Why  couldn't  I  ?  Here  they  are,"  replied  Nancy 
pulling  out  nine  pointed  harrow  tines  from  under  her 
shawl. 

"  Arrah,  musha,  God  bliss  ye,  Nancy  !  That  ye 
may  live  long  ! " 

"  Whist  now,"  responded  Nancy  in  a  whisper,  "  close 
the  door  at  wanst,  as  there's  no  one  within,  an'  we'll 
put  them  down  in  the  hole  in  the  flure  here." 

The  harrow  pins  were  shoved  down,  one  by  one, 
in  a  hole  between  two  old  boards  on  the  floor. 

"  There  now,"  said  Nancy,  "  yer  bad  luck  go  with 
them,  an'  light  on  the  first  that  comes  into  this  house 
after  ye  leave  ! " 

"  God  send  that  me  poor  girl  will  lave  her  sickness 
behin'  her,"  said  Mrs.  McGuirk. 

"  Amen,"  answered  Nancy.  "  But  indade  whosome- 
iver  gets  it,  yer  daughter'll  be  rid  o'  it  the  first  day  she 
laves  this  house." 

And  so  she  was  ! 
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The  Queen  of  the  Sea 

PATCH    LIOM,   alias  Pat,  the  son  of  William, 
went  one  day  to  the  beach  for  a  back-load  of 
sea-weed  with  an  ass. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  May.  Few  people 
were  about,  for  the  sun  had  not  risen  far  above  the 
eastern  horizon.  Patch,  however,  was  industrious, 
and  perhaps  the  least  little  bit  santach*  besides ;  so 
he  wished  to  have  as  much  "  weed  "  picked  up  as  he 
could  before  any  of  the  neighbours  came  upon  the 
spot. 

Therefore  it  was  that,  clad  in  his  white  flannel 
drawers  and  bawneen,  the  usual  costume  of  the 
western  peasant,  and  armed  with  a  stout  cudgel  of  a 
stick,  he  hastily  drove  the  ass  equipped  with  coirib, 
strathar,  and  creels  down  the  boreen  towards  the  sea. 

Nature  did  not  frown ;  her  aspect  was  subdued  and 
serene. 

No  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  that  glorious  tran- 
quil morning  scene,  save  the  occasional  whack  of 
Patch's  cudgel,  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  emphatic 
"  Go'n ;  and  the  more  gentle  murmur  of  the  tide,  as 
it  advanced  radiant  with  sunlit  smiles  to  kiss  the 
glowing  lip  of  the  sandy  beach,  and  then  as  if  with 
the  pleasure  of  a  mock  frolic,  retired  with  sprightly 
bounds. 

*  Greedy. 
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Patch  having  reached  the  beach,  commanded  the 
ass  to  "  whoa  !  stand  will  ye,"  and  then  set  quickly 
and  eagerly  to  work  to  fill  the  creels.  Raising  his 
head  once,  he  looked  towards  the  "black  rock,"  a 
few  yards  out  from  the  shore,  and  the  next  moment 
a  deadly  pallor  overspread  his  face,  he  staggered, 
clutched  at  the  creels  for  support,  which  he  did  not 
reach,  and  then  fell  forward  in  a  faint  1  He  uttered 
not  a  word,  but  there  he  lay  until  three  or  four 
minutes  afterwards,  Shane  Ruadh  raised  him  up. 

When  consciousness  returned,  and  with  it  the 
remembrance  of  what  had  happened,  he,  with  evident 
terror,  exclaimed  in  a  feeble  voice : 

«  Oh,  Shane  did  ye  see  them  ?  " 

"  Arrah  what'id  I  see,  Patch,  or  what  come  over 
ye  at  all,  at  all  ?  " 

41  The  two  women  on  the  black  rock  !  Shure,  I 
see  them  plain,"  replied  poor  Patch,  clinging  closer  to 
Shane,  and  adding  the  pious  ejaculation  "  God  with 
us." 

"God  an'  Mary  with  us,"  said  Shane.  "But  is 
it  dramin'  ye  ir,  or  what's  wrong  with  ye  at  all  ?  " 

"Oh  sorra  dramin',  nor  dramin',  Shane;  I  seen 
her,  the  gran'est  lady  that  iver  onybody  seen  or 
heared  about.  She  had  the  ilegantist  dress  on  her 
that  iver  went  on  onbody's  back,  an'  it  shinin'  an' 
sparklin'  with  goold  and  silver,  an'  her  hair  hangin' 
down  about  her  shoulders  in  goolden  curls,  an'  a 
little  girleen  with  a  face  like  an  angel,  an'  dressed  in 
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green,  covered  over  with  pearls  an'  diamonds,  fixin'  a 
goold  crown  upon  the  gran'  lady's  head." 

"Well  now,  Patch,"  said  old  Shane,  "don't  be 
wan  bit  put  about  on  account  o'  what  ye  seen,  for  it's 
the  best  of  good  luck  ye'll  have  while  ye  live  afther 
this  day." 

"  Oh  Shane,  I  don't  feel  strong  at  all  afther  it ;  an' 
I'm  feared  I'm  done  for,  shure  it  tuck  the  sight  from 
me  eyes  entirely." 

"  Take  my  advice,  an'  don't  fret  over  it ;  for  sorra 
wan  but  harm  what  ye  seen  '11  iver  do  ye,"  counselled 
Shane  in  a  not  very  confident  tone  of  voice  neverthe- 
less. 

"Shure,"  said  Shane  afterwards  in  a  whisper,  to 
one  of  the  neighbours  who  spoke  to  him  about  the 
strange  affair,  "  I  thried  to  keep  up  the  poor  fella's 
speerits ;  for  it's  low  enough  am  thinkin'  they'll  be  for 
many  an'  many  a  day  to  come.  'Twis  the  gran1 
lady  herself  he  seen,  the  '  Queen  o1  the  Sea,'  an'  her 
beautiful  daughter.  'Twis  only  wanst  afore  I  heared 
tell  o'  them  bein'  seen,  an*  the  wan  that  seen  them 
didn't  do  a  day's  good  after  it  till  he  died." 

So  it  was  with  poor  unfortunate  Patch  Liom.  He 
was  never  the  same  afterwards. 
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"Well  to  Wear!' 

WHEN  a.  young  man  dons  any  new  article  of 
apparel  he  need  not  expect  to  live  long  if  a 
woman  be  the  first  person  to  wish  him,  "well  to 
wear." 

A  friend  of  mine  got  a  new  pair  of  trousers.  The 
first  day  he  put  them  on  a  neighbouring  woman 
called  at  his  house.  Noticing  the  trousers  she  said, 
"  Oh  musha  an*  aren't  they  nice  now,"  and  then 
looking  him  straight  in  the  face  inquired  hesitatingly, 
11  Did  any  wan  say  anything  to  ye  about  them  ?  " 

My  friend,  knowing  her  object  in  putting  the 
question  quite  well,  replied  in  the  negative.  Had  he 
given  an  affirmative  answer,  it  would  have  evoked  the 
customary  exclamation  "  well  to  wear  ! " 

Instantly  the  cautious  woman  turned  to  another 
topic  of  conversation.  She  would  not  on  any 
account  be  the  means  of  bringing  ill  luck  upon  him 
by  being  the  first  to  give  expression  to  the  magic 
words. 

Blood 

AS  alluded  to  in  a  previous  chapter  any  animal 
"  given  to  Martin  "  must  be  killed  and  eaten 
as  a  feast  on  St.  Martin's  Eve.     Whether,  however, 
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there  are  or  are  not  any  of  St.  Martin's  animals  to 
put  to  death,  the  custom  is  to  "  draw  the  blood  "  of 
three  cocks.  In  every  Gaelic  household  in  the  west 
this  is  done.  Strange  to  say  hens  would  not  do,  and 
whether  they  have  to  buy,  beg,  or  borrow  them,  the 
cocks  must  be  forthcoming. 

The  most  curious  feature  of  the  slaughter  remains 
to  be  described.  The  blood  which  is  drawn  is 
sprinkled  all  round  the  house,  and  a  little  of  it  is 
daubed  upon  the  forehead  of  each  member  of  the 
family. 

"What  happened  to  your  forehead  my  poor 
boy,"  inquired  I  of  a  little  fellow  I  met  lately, 
who  had  a  very  prominent  red  mark  above  his  left 
eyebrow. 

"  My  daddy  put  the  blood  on't  sir,"  replied  the 
boy  promptly. 

"  Did  he  beat  you  ?  "  I  asked  in  astonishment. 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  lad. 

"  And  what  did  the  blood  come  from  then  ?  " 

"From  the  cocks  that  they  killed  in  the  house, 
sir." 

"  And  why  did  he  do  that  now  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  the  boy  dreamily. 

"  You  don't  know,"  I  repeated.  "  And  what  did 
they  kill  the  cocks  for  ?  " 

"  For  St.  Martin  sir,"  he  answered  readily  enough. 

The  boy  could  not  enlighten  me  further.  I 
applied  to  older  and  more  experienced  people 
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with  a  like  result.  All  they  knew  was  that  their 
fathers  did  it  afore  them  an'  why  should  they  not 
do  it? 

Why,  indeed  ! 

Treating  the  Fairies 

THE  stogees,  or  fairies,  are  treated  to  many  little 
acts  of  kindness. 

When  a  cow  is  milked,  care  is  taken  to  let  the  first 
couple  of  "  draws  "  drop  upon  the  ground  for  the 
"  wee  folk,  the  craytoors." 

The  smuggler  at  illicit  distillation  pays  particular 
attention  to  them.  The  very  first,  and  best  part, 
of  the  liquor  which  comes  from  the  worm  is  always 
thrown  to  them.  "A  tionaiceen*  full"  is  thrown 
behind  the  still,  one  to  the  right,  and  one  to  the 
left. 

"  Why  do  you  do  that  ?  "  I  inquired  of  an  old 
veteran  smuggler,  or  "stiller,"  as  his  class  are  desig- 
nated in  some  parts  of  the  country.  He  had  just 
thrown  the  first  tionaiceen  full  behind  the  still.  A 
solemn  shake  of  his  head  was  the  reply,  as  he  threw 
another  into  some  bramble  that  grew  adjacent. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  man ! "  I  exclaimed,  don't 
waste  the  stuff." 

*  A  small  tin  measure  used  in  treating  friends  who  visit 
the  still-house  where  illicit  distillation  is  carried  on. 
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"  I'm  not  wastin'  it  sor,"  said  he  looking  at  me,  "  if 
ye  only  knowed  it." 

11  Not  wasting  it,"  repeated  I.  "  Is  it  not  waste  to 
throw  it  all  around  you  in  that  fashion  ?  " 

"Feth,  thin  sor,"  he  replied,  "they're  welcome 
to't  an'  as  much  more  if  I  thought  that  they  wanted 
it.  But,"  he  added,  "  they're  not  greedy  in  any  way, 
they  are  not  indeed." 

41  They,  they  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  In  the  name  of 
common  sense  who  are  they  ?  " 

"The  wee  folk  sor,  who  else?  An'  the  poor 
craytoors  need  it  too,  for  it's  cowld  they  must  be 
oPen  I'm  thinkin." 

41  Oh,  you  mean  the  fairies,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Jist  so,  sor,"  assented  the  smuggler. 

"  And  do  you  really  believe  in  fairies  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Blieve  in  them,"  he  cried.  "  Be  me  sowins,  I  do 
that,  an'  why  widn't  I  ?  " 

"  Oh  you  cannot  surely  be  so  foolish,"  I  replied. 

"  Foolish !  Be  me  sowins  it's  the  people  that 
don't  blieve  in  them  is  the  fools  I'm  thinkin'." 

"  And  you  imagine  that  they  drink  the  whiskey  you 
throw  around  you  in  that  way  ?  " 

"  Ay,  that  they  do,  sor,  an'  it's  glad  they  do  be  to 
get  it,"  asserted  the  smuggler  emphatically. 

41  Then,"  said  I,  "  supposing  what  you  say  to  be 
true,  what  would  happen  if  you  neglected  to  treat 
your  invisible  friends  ?  " 

41  Begob,  sor,  there'd  be  mile  murdhtr  in  it,  without 
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any  doubt  at  all.  For  sure  they'd  be  so  angry  that 
they  wid  put  bad  luck  on  the  brewin,'  an'  maybe 
it's  the  whole  lot  o'  it  wid  be  spilled,  or  that  the 
pleece  wid  get  it." 

«4Did  anything  of  the  like  ever  happen?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Be  me  sowins  there  was,  thin,  indeed,  or  else 
how  wid  we  know  it  ?  " 

I  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  my 
old  friend,  the  smuggler  ;  and  I  therefore  wished  to 
ascertain  if  he  had  met  with  any  "  bad  luck  "  himself 
through  want  of  hospitality  to  his  exacting  and  easily 
incensed,  but  also  easily  appeased,  friends,  the  "  little 
folk."  Hence  I  remarked  that  he  must  have  had  some 
experience  personally  of  the  like  since  he  spoke  so 
positively. 

"Ay,  begob,  I'm  sorry  to  say — an*  sorry  I'll  be 
while  the  breath's  in  me  body — I  had  expayrience  o' 
how  unlucky  'tis  to  be  miserly  with  the  daycint 
people,"  said  he. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  do,  my  friend." 

I  implored  anxiously  and  earnestly. 

"  Oh  ther's  not  much  till  tell,  sor ;  but  I'll  tell  it 
anyway." 

"  Wan  night,  sor,"  he  began,  "  I  wis  makin'  me 
first  brewin'  in  this  very  same  place  where  we  are 
now.  I  was  young  an'  foolish,  an'  I  wid  not  take  the 
advice  o'  owld  Micky  Whoorisky  whin  he  towld  me 
to  thrate  themselves,  the  craytoors. 
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"  The  answer  I  give  him  was  that  they  might  go  to 
the  divil  afore  I'd  give  a  drop  to  them,  or  any  wan 
livin'  or  dead,  till  I'd  get  the  money  down  in  me  fist 
for  it 

"When  I  said  that,  sor,  Ould  Micky  spoke  out, 
an'  says  he,  '  Ye'll  rue  them  words  Jimmy,  me  boy,' 
says  he,  blissin'  himself.  An'  with  that  he  ups  an' 
leaves  me,  frightened  like.  There  wis  a  couple  o' 
the  nayboors  here,  too,  an'  away  with  them  along  with 
him. 

"  Well  I  hadn't  wan  but  meself,  sor ;  an'  thinks  I  to 
meself,  thinks  I,  I'll  take  a  sup  to  keep  up  me  speerits, 
for  ye  see,  sorr,  yerself,  it's  a  lonely  place  for  wan 
to  be  with  wanself,  without  a  livin'  sowl  to  speak  to." 

"  But  feth  I  wisn't  long  without  plinty  o'  company 
o'  the  kin'  I  wid  rather  not  have,  for  as  quick  as  ye 
cud  strike  yer  two  hands  together,  I  heared  the  raat 
o'  th'  bow  across  the  strings  o'  a  fiddle,  up  there  in 
the  bushes,  an'  with  that  the  purtiest  an'  the  liveliest 
tune  that  iver  I  heared  struck  up. 

"The  first  thought,  sor,  that  come  into  me  head 
wis  that  the  lads  met  '  blind  Diminick,'  the  fiddler, 
when  they  were  lavin'  the  still-house,  an'  that  they 
4  jooked '  back  with  the  fiddle  into  the  bushes  till  try 
till  frighten  me.  So  I  shouted  out  as  angry  as  ye 
like,  '  It  wid  be  fitther  for  yez  till  come  here  an'  give 
me  a  han',  nor  to  be  goin'  on  with  yer  pilaverin',  for 
if  it's  thryin'  till  frighten  me  yez  are  up  to,  yez  won't 
manage  it.  ' 
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"  Well  be  the  holy  !  with  that  I  heared  three  or  four 
hoochs  !  an'  the  sound  o'  dancin'  keepin'  time  to  the 
tune,  an'  fine  dancin'  it  wis  intirely. 

" '  Oh,'  says  I,  mocking  like,  '  yez  is  very  mirry, 
aren't  yez?  Maybe  it's  the  pleece  yez  wants  till 
bring  on  me  with  yer  nonsense.' 

"  Well,  the  words  were  not  right  out  o'  me  mouth, 
when  up  strikes  another  fiddle  right  at  me  side,  an'  it 
wasn't  long  till  another  begun,  an'  another,  an'  another, 
till  there  were  fiddles  playin'  all  roun'  me  iverywhere, 
an'  the  hooching,  an'  the  cheerin',  an'  the  laughin' 
begun  in  rale  earnest.  Begorra,  I  thinks  to  meself, 
it  is  the  genthry  that's  in't  right  enough,  but  I'll  not 
let  on  that  I'm  wan  bit  afeared  o'  them  an'  maybe 
they'd  not  harm  me 

"  '  Hoch  ! '  says  I,  jumping  up,  'but  that's  the  grand 
music  intirely,'  and  commenced  to  dance  on  the  flag 
beside  the  fire  as  lively  as  ye  like. 

"  '  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! '  shouts  out  the  whole  company  o' 
them,  'Jimmy,  me  boy,  ye'll  rue  it;  Jimmy,  me  boy, 
ye'll  rue  it.'  Shure  no  wan  iver  heared  such  a  hulla- 
baloo as  they  made ;  and  right  in  the  middle  o1  it  I 
got  two  smart  blows,  first  on  wan  cheek  then  on  the 
ither.  Be  the  good  day,  thinks  I,  it's  time  for  me  to 
hook  it ;  but  feth,  I'll  take  the  keg  with  me  come 
what  will.  So  puttin'  the  keg  on  me  back,  I  tuk  to  me 
heels.  Sorra  more  than  three  steps  I  tuk,  howiver, 
when  I  tripped,  an'  fell ;  an'  the  keg  wis  broken  in 
smithereens,  an'  ivery  blessed  drop  spilled.  Och  !  it's 
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then  the  commotion  begun  in  raler  earnest,  ten  times 
greater  than  afore  !  Ye  cud  hear  the  glasses,  an'  the 
tinpandies,  an'  the  mugs  rattlin'  again  wan'  another, 
an'  the  shouts  an'  the  bustle  o'  the  vree-folk  as  they 
jostled  wan  another  tryin'  to  see  who  cud  get  most  o* 
the  dhrink  that  wis  spilled.  Sorra  hap'orth  I  seen ; 
but  feth  I  heared  as  much  as  done  me,  an'  away  wid 
me  home  as  fast  as  me  legs  cud  carry  me  an1  niver 
wanst  looked  roun'  till  I  reached  the  house. 

"  I'll  howld  ye  I  niver  forgot  to  give  the  daycint 
people  a  dhrink  after  that.  An'  feth,  whin  wan  diz 
stan'  to  them  they  don't  forget  it  nayther.  It's  many 
a  good  turn  they  sarved  me,  but  wan  in  partiklar, 
an*  if  yer  not  feared  that  the  pleece'll  come  on  us  I'll 
tell  ye  somethin'  about  it." 

"  I'll  risk  the  police,  Jimmy,"  said  I,  seating  myself 
on  a  vacant  three-legged  creepy,  or  stool,  beside  the 
blazing  turf  fire  under  the  still. 

"  Well,  thin,"  commenced  the  smuggler,  "  I  wis  wan 
night,  about  the  middle  o'  December  makin*  a  brewin' 
for  Christmas.  It  wis  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
be  the  moon  or  thereabouts.  Me  partner,  Mickey, 
that  I  towld  ye  about  a  while  ago,  wis  just  afther  lavin' 
me  to  get  a  pick  till  eat,  for  sorra  a  morsel  he  had 
since  the  mornin'.  There  wisn't  wan  wid  me  in  the 
still-house  but  meself.  Well,  sor,  I  wis  sittin'  here 
just  where  I  am  now  this  minit,  an'  smokin'  as  con- 
tentedly as  ye  like,  watchin*  the  whiskey  runnin'  from 
the  worm  intill  the  keg  for  fear  there  wid  be  any 
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chance  o'  it  comin'  white,  an'  if  it  wid  till  throw 
some  wather  in  fire  till  keep  back  the  heat,  an'  some 
more  on  the  worm  till  cool  it,  as  ye  seen  me  doin'  a 
while  ago.  Well,  I  wisn't  long  sittin*  that  way,  till 
three  shots  o'  a  gun  were  let  right  over  me  head  afther 
wan  another.  Ye  may  b'lieve  I  jumped  up  quick  an' 
suddint  till  me  feet.  I  thought  first  it  wis  the  pleece, 
for  that's  what  wan  o'  them  ginerally  does  when  they 
make  a  sayzure.  Well,  sor,  I  tuk  to  me  haters  mighty 
fast,  ye  may  take  yer  oath  on't,  an'  niver  wanst  looked 
roun'  me  till  I  got  to  the  top  o'  the  hill  there  beyond. 
I  tuk  courage  till  look  roun'  then,  but  divil  a  wan  cud 
I  see  at  all  at  all.  I  had  a  full  view  o'  the  still-house, 
an'  all  roun'  it,  but  sorraa  hait  I  cud  clap  me  eyes  on, 
only  iverything  just  as  it  wis.  Well,  back  I  come  till 
the  still-house  again,  but  ye  may  be  shure  I  kept  my 
eyes  about  me  purty  sharp  till  Mickey  come.  When 
I  towld  him  the  story,  he  looked  at  me,  an'  says  he, 
'  Jimmy,'  says  he,  '  the  faster  we're  out  o'  this  the 
betther.' 

"  ' What  cud  it  have  been  at  all,  Mickey  ?  '  says  I. 

"  '  Oh,  Jimmy,'  tis  well  I  know  what  it  wis,'  says  he, 
*  An'  ye'll  see  the  "  lads  " — he  always  called  them 
"lads" — 'ye'll  see  the  lads,'  says  he,  'afore  the 
morning'  or  me  name's  not  Mickey.' 

"Be  the  holy,  thin,  says  meself,  if  that's  so  we  may  as 
well  lift  the  keg  out  o'  this  at  wanst.  It's  not  three 
quarthers  run,  but  what  odds  ? 

"  Well,  sor,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  cleared 
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away  iverythin'  an'  hid  them  in  the  bog  over  there. 
Then  we  went  home,  an'  we  were  only  just  sittin' 
down  at  the  fire  when  we  heared  the  troop,  trap  o' 
the  revenue  horses,  as  we  thought — the  revenue  pleece 
it  wis  we  had  that  time  an'  they  used  to  come  on 
horseback.  Well,  sor,  as  I  said,  we  heared  the  tramp, 
tramp  o'  the  horses'  feet  on  the  road,  an'  the  clatterin1 
o'  baynits  an'  soords,  an'  the  craykin'  o'  the  saddles, 
an*  the  ordhers  o'  command,  as  if  there  wis  a  whole 
raygiment  o'  horsemen  an'  horses  on  parade.  '  Be  the 
good  day,'  Mickey,  says  I,  '  ye  wer  right,  they're  there 
now  shure  enough.1  Then  we  went  to  the  door  to 
peep  out.  It  wis  a  fine  clear  moonlight  night,  just 
such  anither  night  as  this,  the  Lord  be  praised  !  but, 
the  saints  atween  us  an'  harm,  the  divil  a  horse  nor 
rider  could  we  see,  altho'  we  cud  still  hear  the  thud  o' 
the  horses'  hoofs,  an'  the  clashin'  o'  the  soords,  as 
plain  as  ye  like.  Were  we  frightened?  Feth  an'  ye 
may  be  shure  we  were  in  a  way,  an,  in  anither  way  we 
wern't,  for  ye  see  we  knowed  well  enough  'twis  a  sign 
from  the  daycint  people  themselves  that  the  revenue 
were  comin'.  Shure  enough  they  did  come  in  less 
nor  no  time  afther.  Divil  a  hole  nor  corner  but  they 
searched  barrin'  the  place  we  hid  the  keg  an'  things 
in.  So  ye  see  wan  doesn't  lose  much  be  bein'  kind  to 
the  craytoors,  so  they  don't." 
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Nipping  the  Cake 

THE  cake  intended  for  the  morning  "  tay  "  should 
be  "  nipped  "  before  being  stowed  away  in  the 
cupboard.  This  practice  is  quite  common,  and  is 
called  in  Irish  "  a  bhara" 

The  Irish  housekeeper  is  most  particular  in  the 
matter.  She  either  breaks  a  bit  off  the  cake  herself 
as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  griddle,  or  else 
solemnly  enjoins  some  other  member  of  the  family  to 
do  it  instead. 

When  the  cake  is  broken  nothing  "bad"  will 
happen  to  it  through  the  night ;  no  hungry  invisible 
will  lay  a  hand  or  tooth  upon  it. 

"  Mary  dear,"  shouted  an  old  woman  to  her 
daughter  one  night  when  the  household  had  just 
retired  to  rest,  "  I  forgot  till  '  nip '  the  cake.  Rise, 
alana,  an'  do  it  or  maybe  it's  all  gone  it  will  be  in  the 
mornin',  an'  then  yer  father'll  have  nothin'  till  eat 
with  his  tay,  an'  him  goin'  to  Gal  way." 

"  Arrah,  mother,  dear,"  replied  Mary,  from  a  small 
back  room  in  which  she  and  her  younger  sister  slept, 
'don't  be  botherin'  me  with  yer  nonsense.  Shure, 
sorra  thing'  ill  touch  it" 

"  It's  no  nonsense  I  tell  ye,"  rejoined  the  mother, 

"an'  if  ye  don't  rise  I'll  have  to  rise  meself,  an'  me 

hardly  able  to  stir  with  the  rhoomitees.     Och,  och, 

what  come  on  me  till  forget  it ! "     The  mournful  tone 
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in  which  the  old  mother  couched  the  latter  portion 
of  her  rejoinder  settled  the  matter.  Mary  jumped 
out  of  bed,  exclaiming  as  she  did  BO,  "  Musha  mother 
yer  a  nuisance  with  yer  peeshogs ! "  and  added, 
turning  to  her  sister,  "  Come  with  me  to  the  kitchen, 
Bridget,  I  won't  go  be  meself." 

"Arrah  come  in  to  bed  will  ye?  an'  don't  mind 
her,"  answered  Bridget  in  a  low  deprecating  voice. 

"  She'll  rise  herself  if  I  don't  go,  an'  we'd  niver 
hear  the  end  o'  it." 

"Sorra  wan  o'  her'll  think  about  it  again.  So 
come  in  till  bed." 

Mary  was  willing  enough  to  comply  with  her 
sister's  beseeching  request,  but  just  then  her  mother 
was  at  it  again,  shouting, 

"  Mary,  did  ye  rise  ?  " 

"Aye,  aye,"  cried  Mary,  anything  but  pleased, 
adding,  sotto  voft,  to  her  sister,  "  you  see,  she's  not 
goin1  to  forget  it,  so  we  may  as  well  do  it  an'  be  done 
with  it,  or  we'll  get  no  sleep  this  night." 

Neither  Mary  nor  Bridget  placed  much  confidence 
in  the  seemingly  ridiculous  "  nipping  "  of  the  cake  to 
preserve  it  from  the  supposed  hungry  ones  of  the  mystic 
world.  I  feel  certain,  however,  they  will  do  just  the 
same  themselves  when  they  get  direct  charge  of 
household  duties.  They  will  remember  that  their 
own  dear  mother  did  it,  and  therefore  what  was 
right  for  her,  could  hardly  be  so  very  wrong  for 
them. 
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A  Salt  Charm 

OF  the  excellence  of  salt  for  very  many  purposes 
we  all  have  a  pretty  fair  idea ;  yet  there  are 
some  applications  of  this  useful  preservative  which  I 
fancy  are  not  quite  generally  known  outside  Irish 
circles.  I  shall  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  them. 

You  should  never  go  to  a  funeral  or  wake  until 
you  have  taken  the  precaution  of  fortifying  yourself 
against  evil  by  "  eating  a  few  grains  of  salt."  You 
should  also  take  a  little  salt  with  you  in  your  pocket 

If  you  do  these  things  you  are  safe.  Neither  the 
bad  eye  of  a  neighbour,  nor  the  machinations  of  those 
invisibles  that  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  take  advantage 
of  people  who  fail  to  provide  themselves  with  tho 
prescribed  mystic  armour,  can  harm  you. 

Salt  is  also  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  fright  when  one  sees  a  ghost. 

A  pinch  of  salt  is  always  put  into  milk  that  is 
"  given  away."  On  no  account  will  the  "  good 
woman  of  the  house "  permit  milk  to  be  removed 
until  this  is  done,  either  when  it  is  sold  or  when  it  is 
presented  to  a  friend  in  need.  One  grain  will  suffice  ; 
but  it  would  be  the  forerunner  of  dire  misfortune  to 
the  cow  and  the  dairy  if  some  were  not  added. 
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Strange  Indeed ! 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  best  authenti- 
cated, stories  I  have  ever  heard  was  narrated 
to  me  quite  recently  by  one  who  doubted  not  the 
truth  of  it.  The  narrator  told  it  in  whispers.  It 
was  too  solemn  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  con- 
versational tone,  too  mysterious  to  be  lightly  or 
flippantly  rehearsed.  He  did  not  wish  to  let  it  "  go 
any  farther.  It  was  better  not  to  say  too  much  about 
it."  I  cannot,  therefore,  give  the  names  of  the 
dramatis  personal,  if  I  may  without  levity  so  designate 
them.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  The  facts  lose  nothing 
by  the  omission. 

Two  young  men  in  a  western  county  took  a  boat, 
and  rowed  to  a  fair  one  spring  morning  not  very  long 
ago.  They  took  "  a  little  drop  too  much  at  the  fair  " 
themselves,  and  they  took  a  little  drop  with  them  in 
a  bottle — for  themselves,  too,  no  doubt.  They  set  sail 
before  a  fair  wind  on  their  return  late  in  the  evening. 
They  had  something  over  twelve  miles  to  go. 

In  their  little  village  at  home  they  had  left  a  friend 
and  comrade.  This  young  man  had  gone  to  the  bog 
for  turf  on  the  fair  evening,  just  about  half  an  hour 
after  his  two  friends  left  the  fair. 

He  filled  his  creel,  got  it  on  his  back,  and  started 
for  home.  Chancing  to  look  round,  he  saw,  seated 
on  a  little  heathery  mound,  the  two  young  men  who, 
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as  I  have  stated,  had  left  the  fair  twelve  miles  distant 
only  half  an  hour  before.  They  had  a  bottle,  and 
were  apparently  enjoying  themselves.  They  beckoned 
to  him  to  go  to  them.  He  sat  down  on  the  heath 
to  get  the  creel  more  easily  off  his  back,  and  then — 
they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen  ! 

He  had  seen  them  plainly,  he  had  not  expected 
them  back  so  early,  and  he  could  not  have  been  de- 
ceived. Believing  they  were  trying  to  "  trick  him," 
he  looked  all  round  about  in  the  long  heather  behind 
the  little  "clamps"  of  turf,  everywhere — but  they 
were  not  to  be  seen  anywhere !  Greatly  astonished, 
and  frightened,  too,  he  hastened  home  and  told 
what  he  had  seen.  He  and  a  few  of  the  neighbours 
went  to  the  beach  to  ascertain  if  the  boat  had  re- 
turned. It  was  not  there.  No,  indeed  !  It  was  found 
next  morning  broken  in  fragments  in  a  little  cave  ten 
miles  further  away  !  Nine  days  afterwards  the  bodies 
of  the  two  unfortunate  young  men  who  had  been  its 
occupants  were  washed  ashore.  A  strange,  strange 
story,  but  one  which  I  have  not  concocted.  "  I  tell 
my  tales  as  they  were  told  to  me.M 


"  Will  Ye  Yerself  ?  " 

SHANE  O'DONNELL'S  driver,  Pat,  was  returning 
home,    "  from  town,"  one  night  about  twelve 
o'clock. 
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One  side  of  the  car  was  up,  for  he  had  no  pas- 
sengers. 

The  night  was  clear,  the  horse  tired,  and  Pat,  not 
being  one  bit  afraid,  cracked  his  whip,  smoked  his 
pipe,  and  allowed  the  tired  animal  to  walk  slowly. 

When  about  half  way  home  he  noticed,  all  at  once, 
that  two  men  were  walking  by  the  side  of  the  car,  the 
side  upon  which  he  sat,  or  rather  lazily  reclined. 
"  Wonder  of  wonders  ! "  thought  Shane  O'Donnell's 
Pat,  "  where  didjthey  drop  from  ?  *  He  had  heard  no 
footsteps,  he  could  not  even  hear  any  now,  although 
two  men  were  walking  quite  close  to  him,  and  going 
in  the  same  direction  as  he  himself  was  going.  His 
position  on  the  car  gave  him  a  good  view  of  the  road, 
front  and  rear  ;  he  had  seen  no  living  being  till  then 
since  he  left  town. 

Have  they  dropped  from  the  sky  ?  have  they  risen 
up  from  the  earth  ?  Ah,  Shane  O'Donnell's  Pat,  you 
are  forgetting  ! — they  have  done  neither.  They  are 
simply  two  inhabitants  of  the  mystic  world  around 
you  who  have  "  shown  "  themselves  to  you. 

"Will  ye  take  a  lift?"  said  Shane  O'Donnell's 
Pat,  willing  enough  to  be  civil. 

"  Will  ye  take  a  lift  yerself  ?  "  replied  the  nearer  of 
the  two,  sullenly. 

"  Begob  J  they're  quare  customers,"  thought  Shane 
O'Donnell's  Pat. 

Silence  ensued.  The  men  still  walked  by  the  side 
of  the  car.  The  driver  sat  erect,  his  grip  tightened 
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upon  his  whip,  and  then  slackened,  for  he  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  a  curious  sensation  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
all  over  his  body  and  even  to  the  very  tips  of  his 
fingers.  He  trembled.  Still  the  strange  men  said 
nothing,  but  walked  on,  and  on,  at  the  same  steady 
pace,  but  still  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the 
car. 

Familiarity — if  in  this  instance  it  could  apply — 
breeds  indifference,  and  so  courage  began  to  return 
to  Shane  O'Donnell's  Pat,  and  he  asked,  respectfully 
enough,  "  Do  any  o'  yez  know  what  time  is  it  ?  M 

"  Do  ye  know  what  time  is  it  yerself  ?  "  said  the 
man  who  spoke  before. 

M  Begob  ! "  thought  Shane  O'Donnell's  Pat  again, 
11  they're  quare  customers  intirely." 

No  other  word  was  spoken.  The  poor  driver  was 
too  much  afraid  to  utter  another  syllable ;  the  men 
by  his  side  did  not  evidently  wish  to  say  anything.  I 
say  "  men,"  for  they  appeared  like  men.  What  their 
title  is  in  the  mystic  world  we  know  not.  If  they  are 
not  what  they  seem,  what  are  they  ?  We  have  yet  to 
know.  When  shall  we  be  enabled  to  trace  the 
genealogy  of  the  genus  to  which  they  belong  ?  When 
indeed  ?  And  then,  what  shall  be  revealed  ?  What 
shall  we  ascertain  ?  Ah  !  how  limited  is  the  sphere 
of  our  knowledge !  How  dark  and  impenetrable 
apparently  is  the  mist  which  obscures  our  vision  ! 
Yet  it  is  subtile  enough  if  we  had  eyes  to  penetrate  it. 
Forward !  Science  to  our  aid  with  a  mystic  glass 
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having  its  lenses  specially  prepared  to  enable  us  to 
see  the  mystic  world  as  it  is. 

Shane  O'Donnell's  Pat  parted  company,  for  a  time, 
with  his  strange  companions  at  the  cross  roads  at 

B .  They  went  as  they  came,  mysteriously.  "  To 

be  or  not  to  be  "  was  to  them,  as  far  as  Pat's  visage  was 
concerned  at  least,  a  matter  simply  of  their  own  voli- 
tion. Now  they  are  ;  the  next  instant  they  are  not. 
When  they  disappeared  he  knew  well ;  how  they  dis- 
appeared he  could  not  tell. 

One  of  the  roads  at  B winds  by  a  wide  detour 

northwards  towards  the  hills,  and  then  into  a  more 
modern  and  a  leveller  road  stretching  along  the  sea. 

Shane  O'Donnell's  Pat  took  the  latter.  A  strange 
drowsiness  came  over  him.  He  endeavoured  to  keep 
awake,  it  failed  him.  His  eyes  closed,  his  head  began 
to  descend  gradually  towards  his  breast  and  then — 
slap !  A  quick,  sharp  blow  of  a  cold,  open  hand 
upon  his  cheek  awoke  him  with  a  start.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes,  looked  about,  but  could  see  no  one.  Who 
had  dealt  him  that  warning  blow?  He  could  not 
tell.  Why  was  he  so  sleepy  ?  He  could  not  tell.  He 
whips  the  horse  into  a  fast  trot — but  stop.  At  the 
place  where  the  two  roads'  meet,  he  sees  again, 
running  before  the  horse,  the  two  beings  who  had 
so  recently  surprised  him.  He  pulled  up  the  horse  ; 
the  two  in  front  stopped  running.  Then  Shane 
O'Donnell's  Pat  blessed  himself,  and  the  mysterious 
ones  at  once  vanished  for  good.  Again  he  is 
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inclined  to  sleep,  and  does  actually  sleep.  The  horse 
goes  on  slowly. 

Shane  O'Donnell's  Pat  sleeps  away  unconscious  of 
his  surroundings.  The  horse  stops  at  last.  Pat 
awakes  with  a  start,  and  grasps  the  rail  of  the  car.  He 
looks  around  sheepishly,  and  then  he  recognises  that 
he  is  at  his  master's  door.  He  has  since  often  told 
his  astonished  neighbours  the  "  things  he  saw  and  felt " 
that  night.  Was  it  all  a  dream  ?  Shane  O'Donnell's 
Pat  indignantly  denied  that  it  was. 

And  I  believed  him,  and  told  him  so.  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  maybe  ye'd  b'lieve  me  betther  whin  I  show 
ye  this,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  very  peculiar  mark  on 
his  cheek,  where  he  had  received  the  blow. 


Remember 

THERE  are  many,  O  very  many,  important 
admonitions  in  the  code  of  the  Irish  peasants. 
If  you  desire  luck — and  who  does  not,  when  it  is 
good  luck — God  preserve  us  all  from  bad  luck ! — if 
you,  as  I  have  said,  desire  luck  (good  luck,  mind ! ) 
you  must  pay  attention  to  good  advice.  Then 
hearken. 

Never  put  a  boot  on  your  foot  until  you  have  two 

stockings  on — not  on  the  one  foot,  remember,  but  one 

on  each.  Bid  good-bye  to  your  luck  if  you  do  !  Columb- 

cille  once  put  a  sock  and  a  boot  on  one  foot,  with 
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the  intention  of  doing  the  same  to  the  other.  Alas  ! 
however,  the  foes  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him  came 
upon  the  scene  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  put  on  the 
second  sock.  He  was  unable  to  run,  and  so  was 
caught  He  then  gave  his  curse  to  the  person  who 
should  do  as  he  had  done. 

If  you  are  driving  any  animals  to  market,  and 
you  meet  a  person  who  does  not  "  bless "  them, 
remember  that  you  should  say  before  the  person 
passes  on,  "  God  bless  your  heart,  your  eye,  and  my 
share."  The  evil  eye  of  the  person  cannot  then 
"  blink  "  the  animals, 

The-  ploughman,  too,  requires  to  guard  his  horses 
from  the  same  dreadful  evil  of  blinking.  When  he 
is  approaching  the  end  of  the  field,  if  he  observes 
any  person  standing  there  to  whom  he  must  speak, 
let  him  on  no  account  allow  the  horses  to  stand 
until  he  has  turned  their  faces  towards  the  other  end, 
with  their  tails  to  the  person.  They  will  be  quite  safe  in 
that  position. 

The  foregoing  are  preventatives,  and  we  are  all 
pretty  familar  with  the  adage  "  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure." 

But  is  there  no  "  cure  "  for  "  blinking  "  ? 

Indeed  there  is,  why  wouldn't  there  ? 

Quick  is  a  glance  of  the  eye  under  any  circumstance, 

but  quicker  far  is  the  glance  of  the  blinker's  eye.     The 

harm    may    be    accomplished    before  we  can  guard 

against  it.     To  counteract  the  spell  should  then  be 
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our  aim.  There  is  an  antidote.  Remember  it. 
Strike,  first,  the  affected  animal  with  any  part  of 
your  apparel  or,  to  be  accurate,  with,  as  we  say  in 
Gaelic,  the  "  tail  of  your  coat,"  and  next  the  ground. 
Repeat  the  operation  three  times  and  you  have  effected 
a  complete  cure. 

When  travelling  along  a  lonely  road  at  night  take  the 
centre,  and  walk  between  the  ruts  so  that  you  can  keep 
in  the  tracks  which  horses  have  made.  Nothing  can 
"  harm  ye  "  while  you  follow  the  horses'  tracks. 

Don't  give  anything  away  on  New  Year's  Day.  If, 
however,  it  is  unavoidable,  make  the  person  who  gets  it 
bring  something  to  you  first. 

For  instance,  if  your  neighbour's  fire  happens  to  be 
dead  in  the  morning,  don't  give  a  coal  until  you  receive 
a  turf  first. 

Never  on  any  account  allow  a  coal  to  be  removed 
from  your  house  if  there  is  any  person  sick  within ;  and 
do  not,  under  any  circumstance,  allow  a  coal  out  on  a 
Monday  morning. 

Give  no  milk  from  a  first  churning. 

The  person  to  whom  you  give  milk  from  your  dairy 
should  "bless"  the  milk  and  the  cow  which  gave  it. 

Do  not,  as  is  said  in  the  North,  "  dung  the  byre  " 
after  sunset.  It  is  strictly  prohibited  to  remove  the 
manure  after  that  hour  as  also  to  put  out  the  house 
sweepings.  Such  things  should  be  attended  to  during 
the  day,  "  after  the  sun  lias  risen,  and  before  he  has 
set." 
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Put  out  no  ashes  or  slops  on  New  Year's  Day. 
Have  all  the  water  required  for  domestic  use  in  before 
dark  on  New  Year's  Eve. 


What  "  Neddy  John  "  Saw 

"  T   T  ERE'S  a  thing,"  said  "  Neddy  John  "  to  me 

I  1      lately,  "  that  I  seen  with  me  own  two  eyes  ; 
and  me  wife  can  tell  ye  the  same,  for  she  wis  along 
with  me  at  the  time." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  I  interrogatively,  as  Neddy  paused, 
as  is  customary  with  him  whenever  he  has  a  good 
story  to  tell,  in  order  the  more  forcibly  to  attract 
attention. 

II  Coleman  Durnion,  of  S ,  wis  just  afther  get- 
ting a  new  car,"  began  Neddy,  "  an1  I  said  to  Sally — 
me  wife,  ye  know — wan  Friday  evenin',  that  I'd  go 
down  an'  akse  him  if  he'd  be  going  to  Galway  next 
day ;   for  me  an'  Sally  intended  to  go  with   some 
butther  an'  eggs,  an'  as  we  were  not  well  able  till  walk, 
we  thought  we'd  get  a  lift ;  an'  so  we  wid  if  he  wis 
goin',  nothin"  shurer." 

"  Coleman  was  a  very  decent  man,  I  hear,"  said  I. 

"  As  daycint  a  man,  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  him, 
an'  to  the  souls  of  all  the  dead,  as  iver  put  feet  in 
leather  shoes,"  declared  Neddy. 

"  Well,"  he  resumed,  "  Sally  towld  me  to  do,  an'  I 
did." 
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"  '  Are  ye  goin'  to  Gal  way  the  morrow  ? '  says  I  to 
Coleman. 

"  '  I  am,'  says  Coleman,  says  he,  '  why  do  ye  akse  ? ' 

"  '  Well,'  says  I,  '  me  an'  Sally  wis  thinkin'  o'  goin1 
if  ye'd  give  us  a  bit  o'  a  lift.' 

"  '  Throth,  an'  I  will,  an'  welcome,'  says  Coleman. 

" '  Good  enough,  an'  thank  ye,  Coleman,'  says  I, 
•what  time'U  ye  be  thinkin'  o'  sthartin1  in  the 
mornin  ? ' 

" '  Oh,'  says  he,  '  about  eight  o'clock :  will  that  be 
early  enough?' 

" '  Time  enough,'  says  I,  'for  we'll  not  be  ready 
sooner.' 

"  Well  an'  good,  next  mornin'  Sally  an1  me  wis  ready 
at  eight  o'clock,  but  there  wis  no  sign  o'  Coleman 
comin'.  '  Begob,'  says  I  to  Sally, '  we  might  as  well  be 
walkin  on  an'  shure  he'll  overtake  us.'  'We  might 
as  well,'  says  she.  So  we  walked  on  at  our  aize, 
still  expectin"  Coleman  till  overtake  us  every  minit. 
We  met  the  mail  car  on  the  top  o'  the  little  hill,  at 

F .  'If  ye  meet  Coleman  Durnion,'  says  I  to  Andy, 

the  driver  o'  the  car,  '  tell  him  we're  on  before  him  an' 
to  hurry  up.' 

"  «  There  he's,'  said  Andy,  '  comin'  now  just  at  the 
fut  o'  the  hill.' 

"  '  Begob,  yer  right,'  says  I,  lookin' ;  '  we'll  walk  on 
an'  wait  in  the  hollow  below  till  he  comes  our  length.' 
Well,  we  did ;  but  sorra  a  bit  o'  Coleman  wis  comin', 
an'  says  I  to  Sally, '  Maybe  it's  in  till  the  forge  he  went.' 
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There  wis  a  forge  at  the  fut  o'  the  hill  just  near  where 
we  seen  him  comin'  with  the  horse  an'  car. 

" '  Arrah,  yer  right,'  says  Sally, '  an'  we'd  betther  walk 
cm  for  fear  o1  what'd  happin  an'  keep  us  late  for  the 
market.' 

"'We  might  as  well,'  said  I.  An'  so  we  did,  but 
niver  a  sight  o'  Coleman  we  seen  that  day  more. 

"  Well,  nixt  day  I  wis  in  S ,  an'  I  went  in  till 

Coleman's,  an'  who  should  be  there  afore  me  but  Andy, 
the  mail-car  driver. 

"  When  we  were  takin'  a  treat,  says  I  to  Coleman, 
says  I,  ' Arrah,  what  happened  ye  yesterday  ?  or  why 
did  ye  turn  back  ? ' 

" '  O  begob,  yer  right,'  says  Andy,  strikin*  the 
counter  with  his  fist, '  I  niver  thought  o1  it  till  ye  spoke, 
an'  now  that  ye  put  me  in  mind  o'  it,  divil  a  car  I  met 
till  I  come  to  S ' 

" «  I  wis  very  sorry  I  disappointed  ye,'  says  Coleman, 
'  but  I  didn't  feel  very  well  in  the  mornin',  an'  I  didn't 
care  to  leave  the  house.' 

" ' An'  did  ye  not  go  as  far  as  the  boreen  at  Lippa  ? ' 
says  I. 

" «  I  didn't  stir  out  o'  the  house  at  all,  I'm  tellin'  ye. 
Why?' 

" '  Faith,  thin,  you  an'  the  horse  an1  car  wis  at  Lippa, 
an'  it's  not  me  alone  seen  ye,  but  Andy  there  an' 
Sally.' 

" 'That  I  did,  shurely,'  says  Andy, '  but  d — n  me  if 
I  seen  hilt  or  hair  o'  you  any  more  till  this  day  ;  an' 
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I  niver  thought  o'  it  till  Neddy  spoke  o'  it  jist 
now.' 

"  '  Well,  I'm  tellin'  ye  that  nayther  me  or  the  horse 
nor  car  wis  out  yesterday,'  says  Coleman  solemnly. 

" '  Feth  an'  sowl,  thin,  yerself  an'  the  horse  an'  car 
wis  yonder  right  enough.  Shure  it's  not  blind  the 
three  o'  us  could  be,  an'  ye  so  near  us  at  the  time,' 
says  I. 

" « Well,'  says  Coleman, « that  bates  all  iver  I  heared. 
An'  I  suppose  it's  a  wake  yez'll  soon  have  over  me,  for 
it  wisn't  for  nothin'  good  that.' 

"  «  The  Lord  atween  us  all  an'  harm,'  says  I.  «  Shure 
I  hope  it's  a  long  time  till  we'll  be  waken  ye  yet, 
Coleman.' 

"  '  I  hope  so  too,'  says  Andy,  '  an'  here's  till  his  good 
health  an'  long  life.' 

"We  didn't  speak  about  it  before  Coleman  any 
more,  but  it's  often  I  thought  o'  it  since,  an'  it's  often 
me  and  Andy  had  a  chat  about  it." 

"  And  did  Coleman  soon  die  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  feth,  no,  he  didn't  for  a  long  time  afther," 
replied  Neddy. 

"  It  was  queer  certainly,"  said  I. 

"  Ye  may  well  say  that,"  assented  Neddy. 
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A  Little  Woman  in  Red 

IT  was  about  six  o'clock  on  a  harvest  morning — 
not  long  ago,  but  quite  recently.  The  dew  was 
yet  upon  the  oats  and  upon  the  grass.  "Mickey 
Owen  "  was  fixing  up  the  face  of  the  corn  ridge  with 
his  reaping  hook  in  the  little  garden  below  the  road, 
the  shore  road  between  Carraroe  and  Galway. 

He  "  never  felt,"  as  he  himself  assured  me,  till  a 
little  woman  with  a  red  petticoat  upon  her  head  and 
around  her  shoulders  stood  by  his  side.  "  God  bliss 
yer  work,"  said  she  to  him.  "You  too,"  replied 
Mickey,  with  a  start. 

"  Can  ye  show  me  the  road  to  Galway  ?  "  said  the 
little  woman  in  red — the  outer  nether  garment  she 
wore,  and  which  reached  down  to  her  shoeless  feet, 
was  red  also. 

"There  it  is  above  there,"  said  Mickey,  pointing  to 
the  main  road,  between  which  and  where  they  stood 
there  was  only  one  other  smaller  garden. 

"  But  could  I  not  get  to  the  road  this  way  ?  "  in- 
quired the  little  woman,  waving  her  hand  straight 
across  the  garden  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  road. 

w  Well,   ye  could,"  replied  Mickey,    "  but  not  so 

aisy.     If  ye  go  over  through  the  gardens,  ye'll  come 

on  a  boreen  that'll  bring  ye  till  the  road.     But  shure 

ye  have  nothin'  till  do  but  go  out  on  the  road  here, 
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an'  ye'll  have  only  that  little  wall  there  between  the 
other  garden  an'  the  road  to  cross." 

"Ill  go  the  way  I  think  best  meself,"  says  she, 
and  instantly  disappeared  as  if  she  had  melted  into 
air. 

Mickey  was  terribly  frightened,  for  then  he  knew 
she  was  no  "  earthly  body,"  as  he  said  himself. 

Dear  reader,  once  more  I  caution  you  not  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  such  stories.  They  are  not  fictions. 
They  are  the  real  experiences  of  our  Gaelic  friends, 
who  hold  occasional  commune  with  stray  travellers  of 
the  mystic  world. 


The  Evil  Omen 

JACK   O'FLAHERTY  was  a  shoemaker  who  re- 
sided some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  with  his  wife 
and  grown-up  son,  in  a  little  cabin  by  the  roadside, 
in  the  village  of  Magherard,  Co.  Mayo. 

Father  and  son  had  plenty  of  work  to  do,  for  both 
were  good  shoemakers,  and  were  obliged  to  sit  up 
pretty  late  at  night  to  execute  the  orders  entrusted  to 
them. 

One  calm  night,  early  in  December,  about  the  hour 
of  twelve,  they  were,  as  usual,  busily  engaged  sewing 
at  a  brisk  rate  in  the  corner  of  their  narrow  kitchen, 
near  the  sod  fire  on  the  hearth.  The  old  woman 
had  gone  to  bed.  Everything  was  quiet,  save  only 
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the  crickets,  which  chirped  monotonously  in  the 
crevices  around  chimney  "brace."  Even  the  old 
sow  and  her  litter  of  young  ones  in  another  corner 
had  ceased  their  gruntings  and  were  at  rest,  while  the 
hens  roosting  on  the  broad  beam  at  the  further  end 
near  the  door,  had  long  before  given  over  their  com- 
motion and  cackling,  and  were  asleep  too. 

The  two  men  sewed  away  in  silence,  broken  only 
by  an  occasional  whispered  request  by  one  or  other 
for  some  article  required. 

Suddenly  both  start  and  raise  their  heads  from 
their  work  simultaneously,  for  they  hear  footsteps  at 
the  door.  Can  they  be  mistaken  ?  No ;  for  now  the 
latch  is  raised,  and  is  let  fall  again  with  a  click.  The 
door  is  bolted  on  the  inside,  and  moves  not.  "  Who 
can  it  be  ?  "  says  the  young  man  to  his  father.  "  I 
don't  know,  me  son,  but  I'll  go  to  the  dhoore  an' 
akse,"  replies  the  father. 

11  In  God's  name,"  said  the  old  man,  on  going  to  the 
door,  "  who's  there  ?  " 

There  was  no  reply.  Again  he  asked,  "Is  there 
any  one  there  ?  "  but  there  was  no  answer.  "  Well," 
said  he  in  a  whisper  to  the  son,  as  he  returned  and 
stood  beside  him,  "  there  wis  some  wan  in't,  or 
something,  whither  good  or  bad,  wheriver  they're 
gone  to."  They  listened  expectant  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  they  could  not  hear  anything  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  visitor  without,  nor  were  they 
disturbed  again  that  night.  Next  night,  however,  at 
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exactly  the  same  hour  they  were  considerably  alarmed 
to  hear  the  footsteps  again.  The  latch  was  lifted  as 
on  the  preceding  night,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  im- 
mediately with  an  exactly  similar  click. 

"  God  preserve  us  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  rising 
up  from  his  seat  at  once.  The  son  was  far  too  much 
frightened  to  speak  or  move  at  all.  As  before,  Jack 
went  to  the  door  and  demanded,  "  In  God's  name, 
an'  in  the  name  o'  His  Blissed  Mother,  who's  there?" 
No  answer. 

"  Again  I  akse,"  said  the  poor  old  man  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "  is  there  any  wan  there  ? "  He 
waited  for  a  reply,  but  waited  in  vain.  "Son,  dear, 
said  he,  "  we'll  go  to  bed.  Arrah,  don't  be  feared," 
he  added,  seeing  that  the  young  man  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  "maybe  it's  some  wan  playin' 
pranks,  an1  thryin'  to  scare  us,  but  if  it  is  an'  that 
they  thry  it  again  they'll  be  sorry  for't."  There  was 
not  another  word  spoken,  and  both  immediately  went 
to  bed  and  soon  were  asleep. 

The  third  night,  at  the  very  same  hour,  the  foot- 
steps came  to  the  door.  This  time  the  latch  was  not 
lifted,  but  three  quick,  sharp  knocks  as  of  the  knuckles 
of  a  hand  were  struck  upon  the  door.  The  old  man 
jumped  to  his  feet  with  an  oath ;  and  going  to  the 
door  opened  it  quickly,  and  went  out.  He  ran  round 
the  house,  and  searched  everywhere  about,  but  could 
find  no  trace  of  any  human  being. 

Father  and  son  went  to  bed  that  night  more  fright 
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ened  than  they  were  on  either  of  the  preceding  nights. 
The  former's  suspicion  that  there  was  some  one 
endeavouring  to  terrify  them  had  given  him  a  little 
courage,  although  at  heart  he  felt  ill  at  ease.  Now, 
however,  he  realised  that  his  surmise  was  incorrect, 
for  he  was  firmly  convinced  there  was  no  time  for 
escape  if  their  tormentor  was  earthly.  He,  therefore, 
became  much  alarmed  and  sorrowful,  for  he  felt  that 
they  had  got  a  "  warning  "  of  something  bad  that  was 
to  happen. 

If,  as  he  was  sure,  it  was  a  warning,  it  would  not  be 
repeated,  for  "  warnings  "  of  the  same  nature  are  only 
given  thrice.  As  he  expected,  the  footsteps  were 
heard  no  more,  but  this  only  increased  his  appre- 
hension, which  he  communicated  to  his  wife  and  to 
his  son.  A  fortnight  passed,  and  nothing  unusual 
having  occurred  in  the  meantime,  the  dread  that  hung 
around  the  hearts  of  Jack  O'Flaherty,  his  wife,  and 
son  was  gradually  diminishing.  One  Sunday  night, 
at  the  fortnight's  end,  when  old  Nicholas  Kane  paid 
them  a  neighbourly  visit,  he  found  the  old  couple 
quite  cheerful.  They  were  sitting  beside  the  com- 
fortable fire  on  the  hearth,  enjoying  the  pleasant  glow 
of  the  blazing  turf,  and  the  still  pleasanter  delight  of 
a  quiet  smoke,  for  Mrs.  O'Flaherty  was  as  fond  of  a 
whiff  as  her  husband. 

"  God  save  all  here,"  said  Nicholas  on  entering. 

"You  likewise,"  said  Jack  and  his  wife  in  one 
breath,  adding,  on  perceiving  who  it  was  who  saluted 
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them,  "  Arrah  musha,  Nicholas,  you're  welcome, 
man !  Tis  yerself  that  doesn't  stir  out  much  at 
all." 

Nicholas  and  the  O'Flahertys  were  great  friends, 
and  although  Jack  and  his  wife  had  always  a  kindly 
welcome  for  all  who  entered  their  little  cabin,  the 
failte  accorded  to  Nicholas  was  invariably  warmer  than 
that  given  to  any  other.  Jack's  son  was,  as  they 
informed  their  friend,  " on  his  Ceilidh"  so  that  they 
had  the  pleasure  of  the  fire  all  to  themselves,  and 
were  soon  absorbed  in  a  discussion  about  "old  times." 
Oh,  how  anxiously  and  interestedly  they  conversed  ! 
how  pleasantly  the  time  was  passing  !  But,  alas,  an 
interruption  came  that  brought  with  it  the  "cold 
chain  of  silence,"  and  revived  the  dread  of  approach- 
ing evil  in  the  hearts  of  Jack  O'Flaherty  and  his 
wife.  The  shoemaker  was  in  the  midst  of  a  favourite 
story  of  his  about  the  "  bad  times,"  when  the  cock 
on  the  beam  flapped  his  wings  and  crew  once — twice 
— thrice. 

"  Nicholas,"  said  the  shoemaker,  "  you'll  hear 
some  bad  news  before  long,  mind  what  I'm  telling 
you." 

Nicholas  shook  his  head  and  remarked,  "  I  don't 
like  it  at  all,  the  Lord  presarve  us  ! " 

Mrs.  O'Flaherty  blessed  herself,  and  uttered  some 

inaudible  prayers.     The  interruption  left  them  in  no 

humour  for  further  story  telling  incidental  to  the  past, 

and  that  one  terror-inspiring  incident  of  the  present 
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was  too  unnatural  to  dwell  upon.  Nicholas  therefore 
departed  with  a  fervent  "  God  speed  "  from  Jack  and 
his  wife,  and  as  he  had  only  a  short  distance  to 
go  soon  reached  home.  Having  said  the  rosary,  he 
went  to  bed,  and  was  just  beginning  to  sleep  when  he 
heard  a  rapping  at  the  door.  He  listened  and  soon 
recognised  Jack  O'Flaherty's  son  calling,  "  Nicholas, 
are  you  asleep  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied.     "  What's  wrong  ?  " 

11  Oh,  get  up  quick — me  father's  dead." 

"  Arrah,  what  are  ye  saying?"  exclaimed  Nicholas 
in  amazement. 

"  Me  father's  jist  afther  dyin'.  Hurry  over,  for 
God's  sake." 

It  was,  indeed,  only  too  true  ! 

Just  about  the  hour  of  twelve  poor  Jack 
O'Flaherty's  soul  took  its  flight  from  the  earthly  world. 
His  wife  had  noticed  that  he  was  breathing  heavily, 
and  getting  no  reply  to  her  inquiry  as  to  what  was 
the  matter  with  him,  she  shouted  to  her  son  to  get 
up  at  once  and  light  the  candle.  Alas,  that  light 
revealed  the  lifeless  body  of  a  loving  husband  and  a 
kind  father ! 

Such  are  the  facts.  I  have  not  exaggerated  them 
in  the  least,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  moralise  over 
them. 
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The  Fairy  Bush 


THERE  are,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  certain 
bushes  which  are  looked  upon  as  sacred 
to  that  best  known  species  of  inhabitants  of  the 
mystic  world — the  Sheeogs  or  "  fairies."  The  Irish 
peasantry  would  not  destroy,  or  interfere  with,  such 

bushes  on  any  account.  I  saw  one  near  C in  the 

centre  of  a  cultivated  field,  and  upon  inquiring  why 
it  had  not  been  removed,  I  was  informed  that  the 
landlord  was  unable  to  get  any  one  to  root  it  up. 
He  once  sent  for  one  of  his  tenants,  "  Paddy  Tarn," 
who  was  also  an  occasional  labourer  for  him,  and 
told  him  to  go  at  once  and  "  clear  out  the  bush  in 
McF.'s  field." 

"  Begob,  your  honour,"  said  Paddy,  "  I'd  rather 
not." 

"  Oh  !  nonsense,  man,  nonsense !  don't  be  silly ! 
what  harm  is  it  to  cut  down  an  old  bush  ?  I'll  give 
you  ten  shillings  for  the  job,  and  you  won't  be  more 
than  ten  minutes  doing  it." 

"Well,  sor,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  straight,  I 
wouldn't  cut  that  bush  if  ye  were  till  give  me  all  your 
worth  in  the  world,"  replied  Paddy  emphatically. 

"  Begone,  sir  !  Out  of  my  sight  this  instant !  " 
exclaimed  the  landlord  in  a  rage.  "  I'll  cut  it  down 
myself  to-morrow." 

Accordingly  the  landlord  paid  a  visit  next  day  to 
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McF.,  who  had  already  refused  to  cut  the  bush, 
as  had  several  others.  "  You  haven't  got  that 
bush  rooted  up  yet,  I  see,"  said  he  to  McF., 
who  taught  a  school  of  which  the  landlord  was  the 
manager. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  teacher,  "  no  one  would  cut 
it  for  me." 

"  Hem  !  indeed  ?  And  why  did  you  not  cut  it 
yourself  as  I  suggested  ?  " 

"Well,  really  sir,  as  every  one  here  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  has  assured  me  that  it  would  not  be 
'  lucky  '  to  cut  it  I  do  not  like  to  do  so." 

"  Stuff !  I'm  surprised  that  you,  who  should  know 
better,  should  allow  such  silly  superstitions  to  enter 
into  your  head.  Have  you  a  hatchet  anywhere  ?  " 

"I  have,  sir,  but  I  certainly  won't  cut  it  I'll 
resign  rather  than  do  it." 

"  Hem  !  hem  !  Indeed  ?  Bring  me  the  hatchet 
and  I'll  cut  it  myself  then.  You'll  see  how  little  I 
care  about  your  d d  pishlouges." 

The  teacher  got  the  hatchet  and  gave  it  to  the 
landlord,  who,  accompanied  by  the  former  and  a 
dozen  tenants  who  had  assembled,  immediately 
entered  the  field  and  approached  the  bush,  a  haw- 
thorn of  about  four  feet  high.  The  tenants,  amazed 
at  the  foolish  and  daring  deed  their  landlord  was 
going  to  perform,  held  back  in  terror  of  the  evil  they 
expected  to  befall  upon  him. 

"  Now  then,"  said  he,  balancing  the  hatchet  in  his 
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right  hand,  "  let  me  see  what's  the  best  way  to  go 
about  it." 

He  made  a  circuit  of  the  bush  twice,  and  then 
walked  back  a  few  feet,  and  surveyed  it  critically. 

"  Hem  !  hem  !  "  he  ejaculated,  looking  around 
him,  "  It's  pretty  after  all !  I  never  considered  it 
before.  Gad  !  it's  quite  an  ornament  to  the  field.  I 
say,  McF.,  it's  really  very  pretty,  and  now  that  I 
have  seen  it  properly  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
cut  it.  I'll  send  down  my  gardener  to-morrow  to 
clip  it  and  trim  it  nicely.  Hem !  yes,  indeed,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  root  it  up." 

There  was  a  sigh  of  relief  at  first  from  those  stand- 
ing by,  and  then  a  suppressed  titter  as  they  turned 
away  to  hide  the  expression  of  their  features.  They 
saw  that  the  landlord  had  "  thoi»ght  better  of  it,"  and 
that  he  had  come  to  realise  that  "  prudence  was  the 
better  part  of  valour."  The  ornament  idea  was 
nothing  more  than  a  pretence.  Needless  to  say  the 
bush  has  never  since  been  trimmed,  and  what  I 
have  related  occurred  in  18 —  There  it  remains, 
practically  the  same  as  it  was  over  fifty  years  ago  in 
size  and  appearance. 

I  have  seen  many  similar  bushes  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  One  very  particularly  noticeable 
specimen  exists  near  Spiddal,  county  Galway.  A 
substantial  wall  of  masonry  had  to  be  built  along  the 
"  shore  road,"  and  in  the  very  line  along  which  the 
wall  had  to  be  built  there  grew  a  "fairy  bush."  The 
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workmen  who  were  preparing  the  foundation  refused 
to  remove  the  bush  when  they  came  to  the  spot 
where  it  stood.  Entreaties,  increased  remuneration 
and  threats  proved  unavailing — the  men  would  not 
touch  it.  The  result  was  that  the  bush  was  left  un- 
disturbed in  the  centre  of  the  wall,  and  arched  over. 
Its  quaint  position  in  the  stonework,  somewhat  like 
an  open  grate  in  the  wall  of  a  room,  has  frequently 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  pass  that  way. 

Not  less  sacred  to  the  "wee  folk"  are  certain 
"  cairns,"  or  heaps  of  stones.  I  remember  a  very 
remarkable  incident  which  would  go  a  long  way  to 
support  the  belief  of  the  peasantry  that  it  is  not 
"  right "  to  take  away  or  utilise  for  building  purposes 
any  of  the  stones  in  those  "  cairns." 

"Charley  Shusie"  was  building  a  new  residence 
for  himself.  He  recollected  that  he  had  seen  a 
beautiful  coigne  stone  in  the  "  fairy  cairn."  He  had 
been  told  that  it  was  not  "  right "  to  interfere  with 
any  of  the  stones  in  that  particular  spot ;  still  the  one 
he  had  "  set  his  eyes  upon,"  was  so  admirably  suited 
for  his  purpose  that  he  thought  he  would,  as  he  said, 
"  run  the  chance."  He,  therefore,  took  the  stone  and 
inserted  it  in  the  wall  of  his  new  building.  The  first 
night,  however,  he  slept  therein — or  rather  lay  down 
to  sleep,  for  sleep  he  did  not — he  was  disturbed  by  a 
most  mournful  crying  in  the  very  corner  in  which  the 
stone  had  been  placed.  All  through  the  night  till 
day  broke,  the  bitter,  plaintive  wail  continued. 
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Charley  resolved  to  remove  the  stone  after  breakfast, 
but  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  neighbours,  who 
said  it  would  be  a  pity  to  throw  down  the  wall,  and 
that  perhaps  he  would  not  be  further  annoyed,  he 
decided  to  postpone  the  execution  of  his  resolve 
pending  a  repetition  of  the  weird  lamentation.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  on  the  second  night,  as  on 
the  first,  the  crying,  lower  but  more  sorrowful,  con- 
tinued until  morning.  That  settled  the  matter.  The 
stone  was  taken  out  and  replaced  upon  the  "  cairn," 
another  less  "  gentle  "  stone  was  selected  to  fill  the 
rent ,  the  crying  ceased,  and  "  Charlie  Shusie  "  swore 
"  by  the  full  of  the  book,"  that  he  never,  never, 
would  meddle  with  the  "  fairy  cairn  "  again. 


^^ 


In  the  Bad  Times  " 


"'rT"'WIS  in  the  bad  times,"  began  Stephen  Regan, 
J.  one  of  a  group  of  young  men  who  sat,  one 
cold  winter's  night,  at  a  neighbour's  fireside  in  Con- 
nemara,  "the  times  when  the  sheep  robbers  were 
plunderin'  an'  stealin'  all  afore  them.  Me  gran'father 
an'  me  gran'mother  were  up  late  of  a  Sunday  night, 
ittin'  be  the  fireside,  about  this  time  o'  year.  They 
had  a  fine,  big  '  guldy '  of  a  dog,  that  they  called 
'  Spot ' ;  an'  the  like  o'  him  for  strength  an'  knowing- 
ness  wis  not  to  be  had  in  the  country,  up  or  down, 
east  nor  west.  He  wis  lyin'  sleepin'  in  a  corner  of  the 
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kitchen,  an'  it  wisn't  long  till  he  lifted  up  his  head 
an'  give  a  couple  o'  growls. 

"'Lie  down,  ye  dirty  beagle  ye,'  says  me  gran'- 
mother,  '  what  snarling  have  ye  on  ye  ? ' 

"  'Twis  no  good.  He  jumped  up  entirely  then,  an' 
let  a  couple  of  barks  out  of  him  that  ye  could  hear 
far  enough  away. 

"'Here,'  says  me  gran'father,  reaching  her  the 
vndide  briste — 'twis  a  piece  of  a  broken  stick  they 
people  used  to  have  for  a  tongs  in  them  times — 
'  here,'  says  he,  '  strike  a  blow  on  that  brute  that'll 
make  him  lie  down  quately.' 

"  '  Whist,'  says  me  gran'mother,  in  a  whisper,  '  if 
I'm  not  under  the  loss  o'  bad  hearin',  I  think  there's 
people  trampin'  round  about  the  house  without.' 

"  Well,  begob,  she  had  hardly  the  words  out  of  her 
mouth  till  the  dog  went  tearin'  mad  till  the  door, 
barkin'  an'  jumpin'  an'  scrapin',  thryin'  till  get  out. 

"'By  me  conscience,'  says  me  gran'father,  '  it's  them 
rascals  of  robbers  that's  in't  comin'  till  steal  an'  rob 
me  of  me  sheep.  Open  the  door  an'  let  out  Spot, 
till  I  get  me  feet  into  me  shoes.' 

"  Well,  me  gran'mother  went  to  the  door  an'  lifted 
the  bars.  'Twisn't  the  same  kinds  o'  doors  wis  in't 
them  times  that's  in't  now  ;  they  wern't  on  hinges  at 
all,  but  only  standin'  up  with  bars  of  wood  across  on 
the  inside  till  keep  them  straight.  Howsomiver  me 
gran'mother  got  her  hand  in  atween  the  door  an'  the 
jamb,  an'  wis  lifting  back  the  door,  when  be  the 
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holy  !  some  wan  or  something  outside  got  a  hould  of 
her  han'.  She  roared  and  screeched  out  mile 
murdher  for  me  gran'father,  an',  without  takin'  time 
till  lace  his  boots,  he  went  till  her  assistance.  He 
got  a  hould  of  her  at  wanst,  an'  pulled  her  back. 
The  door  fell,  the  dog  jumped  out,  an'  run  barking 
madly  round  the  house.  Out  with  me  gran'father, 
an'  away  with  him  afther  him.  An'  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell  which  wis  the  maddest,  the  dog  or  me  gran'- 
father. The  night  wis  as  black  as  soot,  an'  the 
only  token  me  gran'father  had  wis  the  barkin'  of 
the  dog,  an'  wheresomiver  he  went  me  gran'father 
followed,  down  the  boreen,  into  the  gardens,  up 
an'  down,  back  an'  forward,  till  he  was  tired  out 
complately. 

"  Ivery  now  an'  then  the  dog  would  stand  an'  yowl, 
an'  snarl  wickedly  as  if  he  wis  fighting  with  something 
for  his  life.  Then,  as  if  he  wis  gamin'  the  victory 
over  his  advarsaries,  he  would  run  on  another  piece. 
Sorra  a  hap'orth  me  gran'father  could  see  although 
he  wis  often  as  near  to  the  dog  as  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  able  till  see  whativer  wis  in't,  that  is  if  they 
were  such  as  could  be  seen  at  all.  Well,  afther  he 
was  wearied  out,  his  clothes  torn  in  rags,  his  hands, 
face  and  feet  (for  he  had  lost  his  boots  in  the  race) 
cut  an'  bruised  goin'  through  the  briar  bushes,  an' 
fallin'  over  walls,  he  had  to  give  it  up  an'  come  back 
home.  The  dog  didn't  come  back  for  three  days, 
an'  they  were  beginnin'  till  think  they'd  niver  see  him 
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again,  when  wan  day  about  dinner  time  he  staggered 
in  lame  an'  covered  with  blood. 

"  « Och,  me  poor  Spot,'  says  me  gran'father,  wel- 
coming him,  '  Sure  we  thought  ye  were  killed.'  An' 
right  glad  the  dog  wis  till  see  the  ould  couple,  an' 
they  were  till  see  him. 

"  « 'Twis  a  hard  fight  ye  had  me  good  little  dogeen,' 
says  me  gran' mother,  rubbing  the  dirt  an'  blood  off 
him,  '  but  I'm  thinkin'  the  villayins  will  be  a  long 
time  till  they  come  troublin'  us  again,  for  I'm  sure  ye 
left  them  many  a  sore  spot  fit  for  blisters.  An'  that 
they  may  niver  get  better  till  they  die !  it's  me 
heartfelt  prayer.' 

"  Ye  see  me  gran'mother  an'  me  gran'father  thought 
that  it  wis  the  sheep  robbers  were  in't  but  mo  leun 
they  heared  another  story,  an'  not  long  till  it.  Wan 
night,  just  about  ten  days  afther  the  night  I'm  afther 
tellin'  yez  about,  me  gran'father  was  ceilidhing  with 
ould  Nancy  Melia,  in  Ballywilliam,  the  ould  '  she- 
witch,'  they  used  to  call  her,  for  she  could  tell  ivery- 
thing  that  wis  till  come,  an'  iverything  that  wis  past 
— an'  he  noticed,  be  the  way  she  wis  lookin'  at  him, 
an'  hudgin'  about  on  her  '  creepy,'  that  she  had 
something  very  partiklar  till  say  till  him.  There  wis 
a  young  fellow  in  the  house  that  went  in  along  with 
me  gran'father,  an'  she  didn't  like  till  speak  fornenst 
him.  Twis  the  excuse  she  got,  till  send  him  to 

S for  half  an'    ounce  of  tobakky  for   herself. 

Nor  sooner  than  he  pulled  the  door  afther  him,  nor 
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she  lifts  up  the  creepy  an'  sits  down  close  till  me 
gran'father,  an'  says  she,  '  Arrah  Stephen,'  says  she, 
'  it's  long  I  thought  the  time  till  I'd  get  spakin'  till  ye 
about  what  happened  ten  nights  ago.'  Begob  me 
gran'father  wis  taken  be  surprise,  for  sorra  a  word 
himself  or  me  gran'mother  spoke  about  it  till  any 
wan.  Well,  the  ould  witch  starts  an'  tells  him  the 
ins  an'  outs  of  iverything  that  took  place,  ivery  wall 
he  crossed,  ivery  fall  he  got,  ivery  garden  he  went 
into,  an'  all  things  that  happened.  An'  then  she 
whispers  in  till  his  ear,  an*  she  says,  '  Stephen  ye 
know  I'd  give  ye  a  good  advice,  an'  sorry  I  wis  that 
ye  were  as  wantin'  in  sense  as  ye  were  that  night.  But 
I  tell  ye  now,  that  only  for  yer  dog,  an'  wan  other 
thing,  ye  niver  would  have  got  back  as  ye  come  out. 
There  wis  them  in't  that  night  that  ye  put  yer  dog 
after  that  didn't  like  till  harm  ye,  an'  that's  the  wan 
other  thing  I  mane  that  saved  ye.  An'  indeed  only 
for  them  yer  dog  could  not  stan'  atween  ye  an'  harm. 
The  blissin  o'  God  with  the  souls  o'  them  that's  gone  ! 
Sure  it's  not  often  they  troubled  ye,  an'  it  wis  too 
bad,  intirely,  that  ye  should  have  hunted  yer  dog  in 
yer  own  flesh  an'  blood,  them  that  wis  born  an' 
reared,  an'  that  died,  in  yer  house.  If  I  towld  ye 
their  names,  it  would  brake  yer  heart  till  think  o' 
what  ye  done.  Shure  I  know  well  ye  wouldn't  have 
done  it  if  ye  had  known  what  they  were  let  alone 
who  they  were.  Ye  thought  it  wis  robbers,  but 
Stephen,  ye  were  far  mistaken,  an'  if  ye  look  at  yer 
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dog's  neck  when  ye  go  home  maybe  ye'd  see  some- 
thin',  but  I'll  say  no  more.  Only  take  me  advice  an' 
niver  do  the  like  o'  what  ye  did  that  night  again. 
There  wis  some,  too,  in't  that  niver  cared  much  about 
ye,  an'  ye  needn't  thank  them  for  gettin'  back  safe, 
an'  maybe  if  ye  don't  take  warnin'  be  the  words 
I've  told,  ye'll  be  sorry  for't,  that's  all.'  Well, 
begob,  when  me  gran'father  went  home  he  looked  at 
the  dog's  neck,  an'  what  he  seen  made  him  sit  down 
an'  cry.  He  widn't  tell  me  what  it  wis.  All  he  said 
wis  that  he  took  it  off,  an'  he  wis  cryin'  when  he  wis 
tellin'  me  the  story,  an'  warned  me  niver  to  reharse 
it  to  wan  livin'  till  he'd  die,  an'  I  didn't." 


Feeding  the  Hungry 

BLACK  FRANCIE,"of  L ,  had  once  a  shy 
young  filly,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to 
bring  his  daughter,  Mary,  a  little  one  of  twelve  years, 
to  the  strand  with  him  to  hold  the  timorous  animal 
by  the  head,  while  the  creels  were  being  filled  with 
seaweed.  During  the  intervals  between  the  loads, 
Mary  would  remain  about  the  strand  until  her  father's 
return.  On  one  occasion,  while  thus  waiting,  she 
was  sitting  upon  a  rock,  quite  close  to  the  tide,  and 
on  looking  round  her  she  was  much  surprised  to 
observe  a  small  loaf  of  bread  beside  her.  She  rose 
up  immediately  to  ascertain  who  had  placed  it  there, 
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but  could  see  no  one.  She  then  glanced  towards 
the  spot  where  she  had  seen  the  loaf,  but  it  had 
vanished !  Great  fear  came  upon  her,  and  she  ran 
home  for  dear  life,  and  could  never  afterwards  be 
persuaded  to  remain  alone  at  the  strand. 

"Faith,  that  was  strange,"  said  I  to  the  person 
who  told  me  the  story. 

"  It  was  so,"  said  a  third,  who  was  present 

"  Well  it  was,"  rejoined  the  narrator,  "  but  it's  as 
true  as  I'm  settin'  here." 

"  I  don't  doubt  you,"  I  assured  him. 

"  Oh  begob,  it's  true,  shurely,"  interposed  the 
third  man,  "  I  heard  it  often,  an'  often,  meself.  But 
I'm  wonderin'  what  would  happin  if  she  had  eaten 
the  loaf,  for  it  wis  for  that  it  wis  left  in't,  seein'  it 
wis  near  dinner  time;  but  when  she  didn't  take  it 
when  she  seen  it  first,  'twis  taken  away  again  by  them 
that  left  it — the  «  good  people '  themselves." 

"  Faith,  I  don't  know  what  would  have  been  the 
result,"  said  I. 

The  narrator  shook  his  head  but  expressed  no 
opinion. 

"Oh,  I'm  thinkin'  meself,"  said  the  third  man. 
"  that  it  would  have  been  like  what  happined  Barney 
Hughey,  Capteen  B 's  cowherd." 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  I  interrogated. 

"  Barney  had  a  little  hut  for  himself  in  the  moun- 
tain that  he  slept  in  at  night,  an'  eat  his  meals  in. 
Wan  year,  in  the  month  of  October,  there  come  a 
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fog,  a  grate,  big  fog  intirely,  that  lasted  for  three 
days.  Barney  could  not  see  the  cattle,  nor  lave  the 
hut  to  look  for  them  for  fear  of  goin'  asthray.  There 
wis  worse  nor  all  that,  too,  he  wis  short  of  provisions, 
an'  nothin'  to  eat  nor  no  way  of  gettin'  any. 

" '  I  often  heard,'  said  he,  speakin'  out  loud  to 
himself,  on  the  evenin'  of  the  second  day,  'that 
there  were  good  people  in't ' — maneing  the  fairies — 
1  but  I'll  niver  b'lieve  it  any  more,  for  if  there  were 
they  wouldn't  let  wan  starve  with  the  hungir,  an' 
them  havin'  plinty  be  all  the  accounts  that  I 
heard.' 

"  He  no  sooner  had  the  words  said  nor  a  dish  of 
oaten  meal  wis  left  on  the  table  beside  him. 

"«Oh,  musha,  I  axe  yer  pardins,1  says  Barney, 
'  yez  are  in't  shure  enough  j  an'  I  thank  yez,  good 
people.  Long  life  till  yez  ! ' " 

"  No  sooner  he  had  that  used  nor  another  of  the 
same  kind  wis  left  in  the  same  place. 

"  '  Oh,  musha,  I  thank  yez  again  good  people,'  says 
Barney,  '  an'  long  life  till  yez  wance  more.  An'  now 
that  I've  got  me  fill  till  eat,  I  think  I'll  go  out  an' 
see  after  me  cows,  for  I  think  the  mists  clearin'  away 
a  bit.' 

" c  Yer  cows  is  all  right,'  says  a  voice  out  loud, 
beside  him.  '  Don't  be  onaizy  for  we're  afther  seein' 
them,  just  now.' 

"  '  Oh,  musha,  good  people,  it's  meself  that's  thank- 
ful t'  yez  all  out,  an'  it's  a  grip  o'  yer  hands  I'd  like 
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till  get  for  a  good  shake,  if  I  could  see  yez ;  but 
b'lieve  me  I'll  niver  forget  yer  kindness  nor  say  a  bad 
word  about  yez  again  as  long  as  I  live.' 

"  Well,  sure  enough  he  had  plinty  till  eat  till  the  fog 
cleared  away,  an'  when  it  did  his  cows  wis  in  the  very 
same  place  where  he  had  seen  them  last.  An'  indade 
it's  often  Barney  towld  me  the  story." 


The  Lid  of  a  Pipe  Disappears 

"QHANE    JACK"    and    his   wife,    Katie,   were 

O  engaged  one  beautiful  summer's  day  in 
spreading  out  turf  to  dry  on  the  short  heather  of  the 
moorland  adjacent  to  S . 

About  two  o'clock  they  sat  down  on  the  slope  of  a 
pleasant  mound  to  consume  their  customary  repast, 
on  such  occasions  of  tea  and  bread. 

When  Shane  had  finished,  he  pulled  out  his  pipe 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  took  off  the  lid  and  laid  it 
upon  his  knee.  Having  knocked  out  the  ashes, 
refilled  the  pipe  with  fresh  tobacco,  and  ignited  same 
with  a  splank  from  a  half  burned  turf  on  the  little 
fire  which  had  reheated  their  cold  tea,  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  for  the  lid,  which  he  had  only  a 
moment  before  laid  upon  his  knee,  but  it  had  dis- 
appeared ! 

"  Arrah  !  Katie,"  exclaimed  he,  in  wondering  tones, 
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"  what  has  happined  the  lid  o'  me  pipe  ?     I  left  it  on 
me  knee  this  minnit  and  it's  gone  now." 

"  Och  ! "  replied  his  wife,  look  round  ye ;  it's  fell 
it  did,  an'  ye'll  get  it  at  yer  feet" 

"  Be  me  conscience  Katie,"  he  cried,  when  he  had 
examined  the  heather,  "  it's  not  in  it  !  " 

"  Arrah  what  are  ye  sayin'  ?  Sure  ye  know  it  must 
be  in't,"  returned  his  wife  commencing  to  search  on 
her  own  account 

It  was  useless.  The  lid  had  indeed  mysteriously 
vanished. 

Although  both  were  very  much  astonished  at  the 
sudden  and  unaccountable  disappearance  of  the  article 
in  question,  they  soon  forgot  all  about  the  incident. 

A  twelvemonth  afterwards,  however,  they  were 
doing  something  to  the  turf  at  the  same  place  again, 
and  on  sitting  down  to  dinner  Shane  remarked  to  his 
wife  that  that  was  where  he  had  lost  the  lid  of  his 
pipe  the  year  before,  but  had  no  sooner  repeated 
the  words  than  the  lid  was  replaced  upon  his  knee. 
We  may  imagine  the  feelings  of  Shane  Jack  and  his 
wife  on  this  occasion. 

Eagerly  grabbing  the  lid  Shane  jumped  to  his  feet 
exclaiming,  "  Tare  an'  ages,  Katie,  here's  me  lid  back 
again ! "  The  amazement  of  his  wife  was  not 
one  whit  less  than  his  own,  but  both  knew  well  what 
had  happened.  The  "  good  people  "  had  stolen  the 
lid,  and  had  now  made  restitution  by  returning  it  to 
its  lawful  owner. 
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Shane  has  passed  away  from  this  world's  stage,  but 
his  wife  remains  ;  and  frequently  relates  the  particulars 
of  the  strange  occurrence  to  those  who  honour  her 
humble,  but  bright  and  cheerful,  fireside  with  a  neigh- 
bourly visit  on  a  winter's  night. 


A  Remarkable  Invocation 

SOME  twenty  years  ago  there  resided  in  Cladagh, 
a  young  man,  named  Willie  Feeney,  a  fine 
specimen  of  that  hardy  race  of  fishermen  for  which 
Cladagh  has  ever  been  famed.  He  plighted  his  love, 
and  swore  his  fidelity  to  a  comely  young  maiden, 
named  Honor  O'Hea,  who  loved  him  dearly.  He 
placed  upon  her  lily-white  finger  the  usual  engage- 
ment token,  in  this  instance  one  of  the  renowned 
Cladagh  rings.  Early  in  May,  one  lovely  Sunday 
evening,  Willie  took  his  sweetheart  out  for  a  pleasant 
sail  on  the  bright,  sparkling  waters  of  Galway  Bay  ; 
and  there  they  vowed  to  be  true  to  each  other  till 
death,  but  before  May  came  back  again  heartless 
Willie  broke  the  engagement  thus  solemnly  entered 
upon  and  married  another  !  Cruel !  cruel  Willie 
Feeney !  what  luck  could  he  ever  expect  after  that 
dishonourable  violation  of  the  sacred  promise  to  a 
sweet,  virtuous  Celtic  cailin  who  reposed  her  affections 
and  trust  to  his  unworthy  keeping  ?  No  good  luck 
surely.  Poor  Honor  O'Hea,  the  flower  of  Cladagh 
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maidens,  had  a  kind,  loving,  and  tender  heart,  and 
that  heart  was  rent  in  twain  by  the  base  desertion  of 
faithless  Willie  Feeney.  Life  for  her  then  had  no 
inducements.  The  bloom  forsook  her  cheek.  Like 
a  garden  flower  broken  by  the  rude  blast,  she  withered 
away  and  died.  Never  a  moment's  ease  of  conscience 
did  Willie  Feeney  experience  after  that  day.  He  knew 
well  now,  when  too  late,  that  he  was  a  wretch  to  treat 
poor  Honor  O'Hea  as  he  had  done.  Happiness  was 
for  him  no  more !  His  wife  brought  him  misery 
instead  of  joy,  for  she  drank,  drank,  day  after  day,  till 
at  last  she  became  the  disgrace  and  plague  of  the 
district.  Oh !  what  remorse  of  conscience  was 
gnawing  now  in  Willie's  heart.  Too  late  !  too  late  ! 
He  had  broken  a  heart  worth  his  own  weight  in  gold, 
and  why  should  the  hand  of  justice  not  smite  him  ? 
One  morning  before  the  break  of  day  he  left  his 
house,  the  abode  of  discontent  and  misery,  and  was 
proceeding  towards  the  shore  with  the  intention  of 
going  out  to  fish.  He  had  only  walked  a  few  paces 
from  the  door  when  his  eyes  rested  upon  a  figure  of  a 
female,  in  snowy  white,  a  few  yards  in  front  of  him. 
He  stopped  suddenly,  and  gazed  in  petrified  terror  at 
the  apparition  before  him.  Merciful  heaven !  what 
does  he  see  ?  Ah !  he  knows  too  well  that  pale, 
haggard  countenance,  those  flowing  tresses  of  golden 
hair,  that  slender  hand,  pointing  its  finger  of  scorn 
traight  towards  his  own  careworn  face.  Honor 
O'Hea  thou  hast  returned  to  denounce  thy  heartless 
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lover  !  Wretched  as  he  is  thou  art  determined  to  add 
to  his  cup  of  misery  ! 

In  this  dangerous  and  helpless  plight,  Willie  Feeney 
remembers  his  old  comrade,  Pat  Nally,  who  died 
five  years  previously ;  and  he  remembers  too — he 
does  not  know  how  it  is,  but  it  forces  itself  upon 
him — that  Pat  had  promised  to  stand  by  him  in  life 
and  death !  What  does  he  say  ?  Does  he  realise 
himself  what  he  is  saying  ?  I  doubt  it. 

"Oh  Pat,"  he  cries,  "in  whatever  place  ye  are 
come  to  me  aid  now  !  * 

What  is  that  that  stands  between  him  now,  and  the 
still  threatening  figure  in  white  ?  A  black  dog,  a 
huge  black  dog  that  wags  his  tail !  He  runs  home  as 
fast  as  he  is  able.  The  dog  follows.  He  saw  the 
white  apparition  no  more,  but  the  dog  came  in  and 
lay  beside  him  at  the  fire.  The  cock  crew.  The 
dog  disappeared ! 

Oh  !  dear  reader  do  not  think  that  I  exaggerate. 
The  story  is  true,  true.  As  for  unfortunate  Willie 
Feeney,  he  lived  only  one  short  month  after  that  night. 
Broken-hearted,  wretched  and  miserable,  he  died  ! 


Irish  Jottings 


B 


RING  not  a  funeral  any  near  way. 
Stop  the  clock  in  a  wake  house. 
Have  no  ashes  removed  from  a  wake  house, 
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Light  no  one  candle  from  another  at  a  wake.  If 
you  cannot  find  a  match  light  it  at  the  fire. 

Refuse  not  a  pipe  at  a  wake ;  take  at  least  a  couple 
of  draws. 

A  cock  crowing  at  an  unusual  hour  at  night  is  a 
sign  of  trouble  or  death. 

A  hen  crowing  at  any  time  is  a  surer  sign. 

A  dog  crying  round  a  house  is  also  a  sign  of  death. 

If  you  break  a  looking-glass,  you'll  have  no  luck  for 
seven  years.  Look  not  in  a  looking-glass  at  night. 

Never  brush  a  floor  in  the  direction  of  the  door, 
because  if  you  do  you  sweep  away  all  the  luck. 

A  girl  who  is  getting  married  should  wear,  on  her 
wedding  day,  something  belonging  to  a  married 
woman. 


The  Revenge  of  a  Witch 

THERE  was  once  a  woman,  named  Paxton,  living 
in  Cleggan,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  witch, 
and  who,  though  she  had  no  cows  of  her  own,  had 
always  plenty  of  milk. 

One  day  she  asked  a  herd  in  the  locality  "  when 
he  expected  any  of  his  master's  cows  to  calve?  " 

The  boy  answered,  "  Soon." 

"Then,"  said  she,  "you  will  tell  me  when  they 
do?" 

The   boy   gave  no  promise,    but   mentioned   the 
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matter  to  his  master,  who  warned  him,  in  order  to 
guard  against  any  witchcraft,  to  put  some  dung  from 
the  byre  into  the  calf  s  mouth,  and  then  to  tell  the 
witch. 

He  did  so.  The  witch  washed  a  pot,  and  put  it 
on  the  fire  empty,  telling  the  boy  at  the  same  time 
not  to  stir  until  he'd  get  some  "  beastings."*  He 
remained.  The  pot  began  to  boil,  but,  instead  of 
"  beastings,"  there  was  only  the  dung  which  the  boy 
had  put  into  the  calfs  mouth. 

The  boy  ran  out.  The  witch  ran  after  him.  He 
looked  back,  and  she,  by  simply  pointing  her  finger 
at  him,  took  an  eye  out  of  him,  saying,  "  Now,  only 
for  your  family  at  home  I'd  take  the  two  out  of  you." 


A  Manly  Bullock 

THERE  was  once  a  man  on  his  way  to  Milford, 
and  when  near  Kerrykeel  he  saw  in  a  field  a 
number  of  people  enjoying  all  sorts  of  sports,  and 
riding  on  horses. 

The  man  went  in  and  asked  for  a  steed.  He  was 
told  to  mount  a  "  ben-weed."  He  had  no  sooner 
mounted  than  the  "  ben-weed  "  turned  into  a  bullock 
which  started  off  at  full  gallop  towards  the  Swilly. 
The  man  had  been  warned  not  to  speak  while  he'd 

*  The  first  milking,  when  boiled,  is  called  "  beastings." 
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